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German roads will get you 
there - wherever people live 
and ther.e are sights worth 
seeing. Old churches or half- 
timbered houses, changing 
landscapes or townships. 
There are just too many 
impressions, so many people 
find it hard to see at a glance 
what would suit their personal 
taste. Which is why we in 
Germany have laid out well- 
marked tourist routes 
concentrating on a special 
feature. Take the coast. We 


are keen Europeans and 
happy to share the Green 
Coast Route with the Dutch, 
Danes and Norwegians. But 
we do fee! that we in the 
north-west of Germany have 
the most varied section of the 
route. Offshore there are the 
North and East Frisian islands. 
Then there are the rivers Elbe, 
Weser and Ems. There are 
moors and forests, holiday 
resorts with all manner of 
recreational facilities. Spas, 
castles and museums. And 


the Hanseatic cities of 
Bremen and Hamburg with 
their art galleries, theatres and 
shopping streets. 

Come and see for yourself the 
north-west of Germany. The 
Green Coast Route will be 
your guide. 



EEC shows it is still 
alive and kicking 
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T he European Community usually 
pulls off h success when virtually 
everyone has abandoned hope, and 
hopes were low after the second summit 
failure to reach agreement at Brussels in 
mid-March. 

Then, in the early hours of } l March, 

, lie921st session of the Council of Agri¬ 
culture Ministers arrived at an unexpec- 
I ltd compromise on agricultural policy 
reform that was basically unanimous. 

• There may be no cause for jubilation, 
hutheCommon Market has again been 
| ^ £fWn to he capable of action even 
ttoogh its end is regularly said to he 
: bighi 

i It always seems to survive to the ritual 
Wfliupanimenl of wailing and gnashing 
wlttlh. Those who arc said to be about 
^ to die have a habit of living longer. 

Pur the advocated of strict economic 
My the compromise package agreed 
, Rift Brussels will not he considered a 
' Ify forward. 

i.i The Introduction of guarantee price 
toeholds for milk production entails a 
; ^ or yet more bureaucracy and cannot 
Mid to be a s i L .p j„ [he direction of 
^market economics. 

I Sesame misgivings will apply to the 
oncessions granted to Ireland, which is 
Woe entitled to continue producing as 
PKb milk as it can regardless whether 
a market for it. 

pW Brussels is not an ivory tower of 
j^Wraic theory. It is a place whether 
fflh^n eSentat ' Ves countries, soon 
r 12, meet to reconcile their conflic- 
interests. 

Lj - ^land. True, eight per cent of 
gWnerald isle’s GNP is earned from 
iii I rue »tf ,e Irish had to bargain lor 
r*y were worth in Brussels for a 
l* 1 guarantee, which they were 

ibm c given * tha » Ihe y would cont '’ 

;• '^e entitled to boost milk output. 

•t ea 8ain, it is n0 shame on the EEC 
tl»* • j Fger mem ber*countries to come 
smaller one by going fur- 
ikmo ? ou 8^ 1 have done in the 
Igl. tt economic purity. 

1 ium ^ j*- compromise does 

0 > pardlse the fundamental objccti- 
iev •nf° nn ^’ 0IT,mon Agricultural 
denu.. casJj benefit Dublin stands 
g . CIS10 s *n«dl for that. 

enmf!' cvenls would have taken a 
rSt tUrn if Briiain* 5 Margaret Thal- 
not scuppered the Brussels Eu- 
""M a fortnight earlier. 

' breakdown was instru- 

making it possible to renego- 
f|‘_ v , a ® nc MHural package, and the 
>8ld J 5 appetite was whetted by this 
, i,^'opportunity. 

ln particular put it to good 


use. A fortnight earlier this part of the 
compromise would have been possible 
at less expense. 

The same was true of major reform in 
the shape of the Common Market's first- 
ever quotas on price guarantees for milk 
and a number of other farm products. 

Fundamental critics are naturally 
right in arguing that this decision is un¬ 
satisfactory by any yardstick. Surplus 
output in the EEC has been fixed at a 
level that is roughly 11 million tons in 
excess of demand. 

What is more, the change is to be en¬ 
forced by dubious bureaucratic means 
and interventionist methods. 

Wluii matters more is that the limit to 
price guarantees for milk is said to mark 
the beginning of a turning point. If the 
EEC sticks to its course on this point in 
the years abend, the effect will definitely 
not be lost. 

And in spite of complaints about 
Brussels it must be borne in mind that 
.11 March 1984 is u wutershed for the 
Community’s long-term financial survi¬ 
val. 

It may sound paradoxical to learn that 
the farm policy compromise the aim of 
which was Iti cut costs will initially en¬ 
tail billions in additional expenditure. 

Yet had it not hecu for this compro¬ 
mise the Common Market would have 
been condemned to choke to death on 
an agricultural surfeit. 

Last hut not least, Lake the farm prices 
negotiated for 1984—85. They too run 
the risk of being ridiculed. 

Just iinugine what the position would 
have been if the Council of Ministers 
hud been negotiating not on higher farm 
prices but on industrial wages with trade 
unions and employers. 

That, after all, is what the EEC' farm 
price talks amount to for many farmers. 
A wage agreement that entailed a cut 
would have been an unprecedented sen¬ 
sation. 

No-one nowadays would even dare to 
consider anything of the kind (not, at 
any rate, on this side of the Atlantic). 

Yet a miracle seems to have happen¬ 
ed. For the first time in the history of the 
Common Market the prices paid for 





Chancellor Helmut Kohl (left) In Lisbon where he reassured Portuguese Prime Mi¬ 
nister Mario Soares (right) of Bonn's support for Portugal's EEC membership bid. 

(Photo: dpm 

most farm produce urc to be reduced — 

nominally even! ttj • » • 

Realists will not be underrating the XlLOW 101H1112 Up 
Brussels results. Bonn bus us usual out- . 

done itself and endorsed the farm price yujl j hpf T\ 

agreement in spile of its pledges to insist " 

on keeping the Stuttgart package to- T * « -m -■ it, 

8 r c* p | ■ , h , Lisbon, Madrid 

Hie C AP agreement also included 7 

cu|8 in the agricultural offset levy, which . _ 

for years has been a disputed issue, 

especially with France. KTpiOr NflpllHHhf0T1 

It would arguably have been nonsen- IVlClCl liClbllliUlUCll 

sical for the Germans of all people, who 1 

arc the most keenly interested in EEC 

budget ecnnomics, were to have stymied T) ortugal is a poor country, but that is 
them because agreement had not been ML not the reason it is applying to join 

reached on other Common Market re- the EEC. It knows the fat years are over, 

forms. 

Other parts or the Stuttgart package EEC membership for newcomers such 

include new policies, a new system of »* Porlu * al and , S P“ m doesn t fi‘ 
financing the Communily and a fairer ,l ! e Prisms the Common Market is 
system of burden-sharing in the EEC. . P agued by today. 

There will, of course, be criticism of But it is politically necessary and in 
economies that initially entail higher the interest of all concerned, which is 
expenditure. But that is part of the trou- why Portugal is so self-assured, As a 

ble with the small print that has always Nalo member it has an important part to 

been part of the Treaty of Rome. play on the pact’s south-western flank. 

Basically, the situation that has now 

been reached is the status quo before the After decades of dictatorship both 
Brussels summit, All .the immediate Portugal and Spain could consolidate 
problems have now been solved except ai }^ s Iren S l hen their young democracies 
Britain's. within a larger community. 

Both can expect from'EEC member¬ 
ship a tailwind to stabilise the parlia¬ 
mentary system and, if need be,'outside 
pressure if they start to backslide. 

In Bonn both have a loyal supporter 
whose main concern is to ensure the 
domestic consolidation of both countri¬ 
es and to surmount the historic and poli¬ 
tical barrier of the Pyrenees. 

It should go without saying that eco¬ 
nomic problems that arise, especially in 
connection with other Mediterranean 
member-countries, will not be played 
down. 

Yet given goodwill on the part of all 
Continued on page 2 


Ulrich Lake 

(Die Well. 2 April 1984) 
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W ould Talleyrand have warned Pre¬ 
sident Saddam Hussein of Iraq, as 
he warned Napoleon: “Your highness, it 
is worse than a crime; it is a mistake.”? 

Denials by Baghdad are no longer 
much use now an impartial group of UN 
experts has found the Iraqi air force, af¬ 
ter on-the-spot checks, to be waging 
chemical warfare. 

Hitherto Iran's mullahs have been in 
the humanitarian dock for sending tens 
of thousands of fanatical children into 
battle, where they have been easy target 
practice for the Iraqis. 

Iran is also in constant breach of the 
Geneva convention for maltreating over 
50,000 prisoners of war and refusing the 
Red Cross permission to visit PoW 
camps. 

The Iraqi government could hardly 
have led a better card, from the view¬ 
point of its hated enemy, than to spray 
the guardians of (he Iranian revolution 
with poison gas. 

Not even Hitler in his final despair 
dared to wage chemical warfare, banned 
by international agreement since 1925. 
Admittedly, he will have realised that 
the Allies would have given as good as 
they got. 

. President Saddam Hussein was bound 
to expect that the poorly equipped Ira¬ 
nian army would not be equipped with 
chemical weapons. Yet his stratagem 
backfired. 

The relatively limited use of poison 

East and West 
should talk, 
says Mitterrand 

L ater this year President Mitterrand 
of France is to visit Moscow. Four 
years ago, after the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, his predecessor, M. Gis- 
gard d’Estaing, travelled only as far as 
Warsaw to conference with Mr Brezh¬ 
nev. 

French foreign policy has since steer¬ 
ed clear of summit meetings with Krem¬ 
lin leaders, either because France has 
not been interested or the Soviet Union. 

Before visiting Washington M. Mitter¬ 
rand, who Is felt by President Reagan to 
be a firm supporter of US policy toward 
Russia, outlined with signs of haste his 
plans to visit; Moscow. 

British Prime Minister Margaret That¬ 
cher also plans to visit the Soviet Union, 
while 1 the German Chancellor, Helmut 
Kohl, has already invited the new Soviet 
leader, Mr Chernenko, to visit Bonn. 

M. Mitterrand has joined the ranks of 
European politicians, including Herr 
Kohl, who say President Reagan should 
meet the Soviet leader. 

In a speech to the US Congress the 
French leader advocated a resumption 
of the Ehst-West dialogue, but he may 
have offset the effect by the harshness of 
his criticism of US policy in Central 
America. 

Tjie parties at whom this good advice 
is directed, the US and Soviet govern¬ 
ments, have reacted in a similar mariner 
by preferring to seek a scapegoat for the 
deterioration in East-West ties rather 
than to seek means 1 of-improving them. 

Ptavda has taken a leaf out of Mr 
Reagan’s bobk and termed the other su¬ 
perpower the incarnation of evil. 

Mr Eagleburger, of the US State De¬ 
partment, has resorted to dubious Krem- 
Hnology to underpin his theory that for 
the time being there can be no question 
of talks with the Soviet leaders. 

Yet there can be no doubt that the su¬ 
perpowers are both on the lookout for a 
meeting place at which to confer. : 

(Saddeulsche Zefoung, 24 March 1984) 


WORLD AFFAIRS 


Iraq’s use of gas hands 
an ace to Iran 


hankfuiM'^dbwliott 


gas has failed to swing the balance of 
the war in his favour to any great extent, 
whereas for Ayatollah ECiomeini the 
propaganda effect has been fantastic. 

Suddenly the l/N was allowed unlimi¬ 
ted access to Iran to unearth proof that 
Iranian accusations were justified. Yet 
the mullahs are much more tight-lipped 
when it comes to respecting human 
rights in their own country. 

Tehran has even discovered some¬ 
thing good about the vilified West, 
flying appallingly disfigured victims in 
to European hospitals for mass media 
coverage. 

Baghdad is sure to come before the 
UN Security Council for this breach of 
international law. It may be condemned, 
depending on the five permanent mem¬ 
bers with the right of veto. 

The two superpowers have so far 
taken a passive view of the Gulf War. 
There, will be those for whom the war 
between Iran and Iraq is not inconve¬ 
nient. 

The United States confirmed some 
time ago that Iraq was waging chemical 
warfare. The Soviet Union has had no¬ 
thing to say on the subject. 

But directly or indirectly, both sides 
are being supplied with weapons. 

F ive years ago, oil 26 March 1979, 
President Sadat of Egypt, Prime 
Minister Begin of Israel and US Presi¬ 
dent Curler announced details of the 
Camp David agreements at the While 
House in Washington. 

They not only ended the 30-year-old 
state of war between Egypt and Israel 
but also were intended to pave the way 
for a solution to the Palestinian question 
and a comprehensive peace settlement 
in the Middle East. 

Such great hopes were placed in what 
was undoubtedly a bold venture, and 
What is left of them today? 1 

Some features of the Camp David ac¬ 
cords have been fulfilled and, controver¬ 
sial though President Carter may have 
been in other respects, there can be no 
denying that agreement was reached by 
virtue of his untiring work as an inter¬ 
mediary. 

Israel has withdrawn its armed forces 
trom the Sinai peninsula and the erst¬ 
while arch-enemies Israel and Egypt 
have exchanged ambassadors and esta¬ 
blished normal diplomatic relations. 1 

They did sp even though both had to 
pay a high price. Mr Begin had to pre¬ 
vail over unprecedented opposition in 
Israel, partly by using force.' i . 

The clashes between the Israeli army 
and Jewish settlers in Sinai are unlikely . 
to have been forgotten. Mr Begin's pre- 
viously unchallenged position in his 
own country was hard hit. 

It may even have marked the begin¬ 
ning of the gradual end of his political 
career. 

President Sadat was thrown into total 

isolation within the Arab world. He was 
condemned as a traitor. His country was 
expelled from the Arab League. 

In Egypt there was a considerable In¬ 
crease in support for extremist funda- 


What can have prompted the Iraqis to 
wage war with proscribed weapons? 
They must have known that only mass 
use of chemical weapons makes sense in 
military terms (if that is the appropriate 
phrase). 

Some observers feel it was meant as a 
warning. The Iraqi President has said 
his patience is exhausted in the wake of 
constant Iranian offensives, but failed to 
explain just what he means. 

Iraq's friends, including Saudi Arabia, 
fearing for their own safety, have urgent¬ 
ly warned Baghdad not to destroy the 
Iranian oil terminals on Kharg island. 

The UN commission of inquiry was 
unable to judge the extent to which Iraq 
had used poison gas. To judge by the 
number of victims the raids seem to 
have been deliberately small-scale and 
designed to have a demoralising effect. 

The Iraqis were first imagined to be 
using mustard gas of their own manu¬ 
facture, a weapon during back to the 
First World War. 

Baghdad has since been found to be 
using Tabun, a modern nerve gas that 
causes death in appalling pain in even 
the most infinitesimal doses. 

Nerve gas is not part of the stock in 
trade of international arms dealers. So 
far only the Soviet Union has been fell 
to possess Tabun, confiscated from 
Wehrmachl stockpiles at the end of the 
Second World War. 

The United States has concentrated 


Need for return 
to spirit 
of Camp David 

Saac6ciic&er3«tun8 


mentalist groups who were eventually 
be responsible for assassinating Sadat 

Viewed in this light. President Sad 
in the final analysis paid with his life f 
the courageous step the Camp Dav 
agreements represented. 

Yet the separate peace agreeme 
between Jerusalem and Cairo has pi 
ved remarkably stable. Relations we 
tense after the assassination of Preside 
Sadat, but they weren't broken off. 

They survived President Mubaral 
policy of reintegration in the Arab woi 
and even the Israeli invasion of Let 
non. both of which must have been a t 
Order for the other side. 

The fact that each was prepared 
stomach them shows that the muc 
vaunted spirit of Camp David has sur 
ved, at least in this respect. 

Hopes of a solution to the Palestini; 
question resulting from the principl 
laid down at Camp David have in co 
trast been dashed. 

Differences that prevailed at the tir 
the agreements were reached have be< 
aggravated to such an extent that Pre 
dent Reagan has abandoned plans f 
seif-government for Palestinians in t! 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip undfcr 1 
raell sovereignty. 

In the Reagan Plan Washington pr 
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on other organic phosphorus a - 
pou tills. *• 

So how has Iraq been able to cornu 
Tabun and where do the grey borf 
with a yellow ring and instructionsj- 
Spanish come from? 

Military experts all over the 
will now he cheeking to sec which 
ry can have manufactured shells <! 
signed for use with a chemical pajfe 
and code-numbered BB 250 WP. 

It may he loo rasli to imagineth 
bombs were- originally manufactory’ 
l he Red Army lor use by the Cubg G 
Arms buyers from Iraq and Iran fc 
with all manner of suppliers. 

Many three-cornered arms deals a 
arranged via middle men in Switztriej 
Greece, Britain and the Federal Rtp 
blic of Germany. 

It may turn out to be possibletofo 
nerve gas shells from internationalsm 
dealers. If it does, it would be asciis, 
blow to the Geneva disarmament conk 
rence’s talks on banning the manufacti 
re and stockpiling of chemical weapon 

A fresh look would need to belik 
at the 1970 nuclear non-prolifentic 
treaty too. What good are such ips 
ment when a parly to them, and bet 
only one, does not abide by the niln T 
Pierre Simonilsd 

I l-runlCurler Kumlnchau, 28 MitchIW 


Continued from pagel 
concerned, these problems ought tob 
cupnblc of solution. 

That would certainly make them pi 
in significance in comparison with t 
objective of permanently incorpontiij 
Spain and Portugal in the neiwortf 
Western democracies. 

Wolf Uflsm 

lK icier Niu hrivlitcn, JO Much l* 


posed instead a confederation ofiW 
territories as a Palestinian state m 
Jordanian sovereignly. 

But this idea has been strictly no*j 
out both in Israel and in mosl Aii| 
states. 

On this issue, which holds theUj* 
any real peace in the Middle East,!* 
ther side seems willing at pretf* 1 
make the slightest compromise. 

This is doubtless due to no smalls 
lent to the fighting in Lebanon. Then 1 
certainly no sign here of the spin 1 a 
Camp David, of readiness to comp^ 
se and for peace in the widest stifl* 
the term. 

Even Washington, as the wiih^ 5 . 1 
of US marines from Beirut seems h® 
dicatc, is no longer prepared to 
responsibilities in crisis areas thaltf® 
running risks. The consequences a™ 
ready apparent. 

Yet given the day-to-day bloody 
the Middle East there is a mofeWr 
need than ever for all concerned w 
call the political and moral 
the Camp David spirit. . ' 

FredSm 

fSaubrOckcr Zeiiung, 28 Mu*"* 1 
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T here is ft sense of relief in the con¬ 
servative camp following the elec- 
,j on in Baden-WUrtlemberg, where Lo- 
rtar SpHth and the CDU managed to 
keep its absolute majority. 

Although the majority was reduced, 
before the poll It was not even certain 
mat the party could hold on. 

The lustreless result is the first semi- 
success the Union parties have had in 
ihe midst of a row of severe setbacks. 
Since the change of government in 
Bonn in 1982 the CDU and CSU have 
been successful only in the national 
election that confirmed them as the go¬ 
verning parties in Bonn. 

The CDU suffered a disaster in Ham¬ 
burg in December that jolted them out 
of their ambitions of forming the go- 
\ eminent there. 

Munich votes for 
SPD mayor in 
record turnout 

KielerNachrichlen 

A Sociai Democrat has been elected 
mayor of Munich alter a record 
poll. Georg Kronuwittcr won 58.3 per 
cent of the vote compared with the CSU 
candidate Erich Kiesl, who polled 41.7 
percent. 

The turnout. 71.2 per cent, is the 
| bighesl ever in Munich and compared 
! ■Mi only 65.1 per cent in the first poll 
| hst month. 

[ This second vote was needed because 
■ o absolute majority is required. Lust 
tow, Kronuwitter won 48.2 per cent and 
; Kiesl 44.3 per cent. 

i Kiesl is Ihe outgoing mayor and Km- 
| filter was mayor from i‘>72 to 1978. 

' After the city council elections lust 
; JWh.thc.SPD and the CSU both have 
"seals, the Greens 6 mid the I-DP 4. 

So Munich will again be ruled by a 
** Democratic government, not hc- 
; ^seof any furor by the Greens hut hc- 
r ,°f the good will of citizens who 
: stand in the middle of the political spec- 
I trom. 

[ h a local election when the opposi- 
1 polls almost an equal number of vo¬ 
lt is difficult to exclude its view cnli- 
Hrant future decision-making. 

| lle tw .° m a»n panics now have an 
PPOrtunity to show that they are wil- 
3 0 Jake compromises, and the ma- 
■ coalition that Franz Josef Strauss 
u, °‘ Jokingly before ihe second bnl- 
; F - U f now show that it can work. 

I ^ es * ^ as be known that a 
ofih Unc ^’ ‘. n w hich a good 80 per cent 
irtjrff ^“ncillors are middle or upper 
g, e cJais needs to have Erich Kiesl 
S' q* 07 ’ otherwise chaos will ensue. 
conn/ 8 Kronawitter must win back 
;u e, \ ce s 'nce he emphasised that he 
ifctlfa d ? minttnt, y concerned with the 
: t f ^ of the little man. 

fttv w 8n{ * are the same mind il 
ItfJ f nt t0 Pursue policies for the hc- 
. ,he majority of citizens. They 
j|_. 0c iWell advised to forget the 
^ 8 matches of the election eam- 

k SSC l n is "^deration must be 
£ b ° l h sides: by the radical 
•Hlic&itiiT cia * Democrats who have 
hncTin C,rpart y to electoral insignifi- 
W e « m years and that wing of 
toqical p W " ,c ^ bas * *> u * short-term 
fcSPry laughed up its sleeve at 
|j electoral discomfiture. 

Michael l.ehner 
(Kielet Nmhrichien, 2 April 1984 ; 
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Conservative relief, but tough 
campaigns lie ahead 


In Hesse the CDU took second place 
m the September elections and polled 
less than 40 per cent of the vote. 

And the CSU, the Bavarian sister par¬ 
ty wus hard hit in the recent local elec¬ 
tions. 

The CDU can expect difficult times in 
a number of other federal state elec¬ 
tions, in West Berlin, the Saar and 
North Rhine-Westphalia. 

In all three states there is the tormen¬ 
ting doubt as to whether they have the 
right man at the top to fight the fight. 

The controversial standard bearers, in 
West Berlin, Eberhard Diepgen; in the 
Saar, Werner Zeyer; and Bernha'rd 
Worms in North Rhine-Westphalia; 
have given rise to doubts as to whether 
the Union uses the best methods in se¬ 
lecting leaders in the stales. 

It is no argument to say that the CDU 
went into the Hesse election with one of 
its best men, Walter Wallmnnn, and lost 
nevertheless. 

Most of the conservative local go¬ 
vernment defeats since the change of 
government in Bonn in 1982 have their 
sources to some extent but not entirely 
in national policies. 

The policy that gives the most dis¬ 
pleasure, becuuse it affects many people, 
is the economy measures introduced. 

But what inference should be drawn 
from this? Water down the policy for 
stabilising financial affairs? Tile pressu¬ 
re there is loo strong. And that pressure 
comes in the main from the C’DU’s left 
wing, to sonic extent from stale Prime 
Minister Spilth, who can attribute his 
semi-success partly to his limited but 
nevertheless energetic opposition to 
Bonn's economy measures. 

Family affairs policies arc at the cen¬ 
tre of the opposition and there are calls 


A ccording to the Free Democrats, the 
Federal Republic should be neither 
too far to ihe left nor too fur to the right. 

Thnt is why the party has restricted its 
opposition to both conservative and so¬ 
cialist ideas in n programme of basic 
principles. 

The document is devoted mainly to 
showing the voters how necessary the 
party is to government. 

There are warnings about over taxing 
the welfare state and support for equal 
negotiating powers in pay disputes. 

The document says that strikes and 
lockouts are legitimate forms of indus¬ 
trial action. 

It is against proposals to make abor- ' 
lions more difficult and sticks to Lhe 
view that the cost of an abortion should 
be refunded by the government. 

The party is flexible over the question 
of shortening the working week, al¬ 
though the 35-hour week is not included 
in the FDP programme. 

The Free Democrats basic principles 
are designed to demonstrate to the elec¬ 
tors that (he party is irreplacable. The 
party is not to be silenced. The party will 
not agree to preventing the children or 
guest workers from entering the country. 

After the debacle in Baden-Wfirttem- 
berg, CDU party circles have overhead 
mutterings that the FDP intends (o 
climb down a peg or two. 

With Interior Minister Friedrich 
Zimmermann taking up the standard of 


for correcting this policy. These are the 
classic fields for social policies and can¬ 
not be shunted off to the side lines. 

The prime domestic policy aim of the 
new Coalition in Bonn was to boost the 
economy from whose profits alone so¬ 
cial benefits can be paid for. 

The government has pushed through 
its economy measures at the expense of 
social policy. After three years if the go- 
vernmenl were to present itself again to 
the electors it has nothing to show for its 
term in office, 

Finances have not been consolidated 
the economy has not been given a boost 
and the social gifts shared out by the 
conservative parties under pressure were 
in the eyes of those who did the pressing 
inadequate. 

The government does its best to re¬ 
main true to its policies. When the part¬ 
ies present themselves to the electorate 
at the end of their fopr year term the 
acknowledgement of financial and eco¬ 
nomic success will probably be greater 
than the continuing vexation of taxation 
policies and social benefits meanness. 

Lothnr Spflth was saved from greater 
election losses because he said that a 
little less should be saved than was 
being proposed. But that would cost 
Chancellor Kohl voles if he followed the 
same way. 

Missiles in Western Europe was the 
second plank of the new conlitiqn's pro¬ 
gramme. 

Tljis policy is being slowly realised. 
Ihe Pence Movement that wanted to 
hinder the policy with force hits lost its 
momentum even if the Greens, with 
whom this Movement is closely allied, 
attracts attention in Badcn-Wtirttcni- 
herg. 

If the Peace Movement again mounts 
major campaigns against the policy the 


FDP document 
spells out 
policy principles 

(Bcitetal'Anjdget 


environmental protection . and Franz 
Josef Strauss, hardly an FDP fan, 
maintaining that the East German head 
of state, Erich Honecker, is a reliable 
partner for discussions, the ground held 
formerly by the FDP has been cut from 
under the party. 

A reading of the basic principles the 
Free Democrats have produced gives the 
impression that the party found it easy 
to pursue a “contrasting” programme 
during its years in government with the 
SPD than it does now. 

In contrast to ■ the view taken by 
Chancellor Kohl politicians such as 
Strauss and Spflth can imagine an admi¬ 
nistration that did not include (he FDP. 

Strauss who delights in every difficul¬ 
ty that bffalls the FDP, is delighted to. 
learn that SPD leader Hans-Jochen Vo¬ 
gel has been heard to say that “in an ex¬ 
treme. Situation” a coalition.with the 
CDU is not entirely out of the question. 

The SPD has not-forgotten the FDP’s 


Bonn government has nothing to ques¬ 
tion or hesitate about. The government 
must stand firm by its defence policy. 

The Union can answer for its position 
in judicial and interior policies with 
some boldness. 

The FDP that would like to retain so 
many doubtful and damaging reforms of 
the previous social-liberal government 
finds that they have little acceptance 
and the Baden-WUrttemberg elections 
confirmed this. 

Although they are in favour of Ihe 
union between Ihe CDU/CSU and the 
FDP few electors are for the radical-li¬ 
beral exaggerations that took place bet¬ 
ween 1969 and 1982. 

Those who approved these policies 
voted for the SPD or the Greens, or a 

left-liberal splinter group and FDP 
knights in shining armour will not de¬ 
flect them. 

Hans-Dietrich Genscher’s FDP can¬ 
not behave as the left-liberal right politi¬ 
cal conscience of the Bonn coalition. 
The more the party ceases to dp that the 
better for it. 

A good year after ihe national elec¬ 
tion the conservatives see more clearly 
the limits of the possible. The CDU has 
less reason to hope of ever getting an 
absolute majority, so that the party can 
govern alone after the election results in 
Baden-WUrttemberg. 

Franz Josef Strauss's idea that that the 
CDU and CSU can do without the FDP 
is an illusion. The Union and the FDP 
are made for each other. 

This fuel, however, does not meqn 
that CSU politicians have to speak 
words of love about Genscher’s party 
and people nre not interested (n this diiy 
way. 

The Bonn government docs not need 
disagreement ahout what happened in 
the past but agreement on what In do 
now. 

Johann Georg ReidmilHer 
(FrunLCimcr Allgcmeinc Zdiung 
fflr Deutschland, 27 March I9K4| 


backsliding when they were in coalition 
together. Strauss’s longing for revenge 
dates from the Spiegel Affair in 1962 
when the FDP played a considerable 
role in bringing about his downfall as 
Defence Minister. 

' Commenting oh the results of the Ba¬ 
den-Wtlrttemberg elections the SPD na¬ 
tional executive said that the Free De¬ 
mocrats were a danger for the conti¬ 
nuance of the ruling coalition in Bonn. 

The FDP is not represented now in six 
state parliaments and, in three out of 
five state parliaments, it is only the four¬ 
th strongest party. 

The SPD remembers with some satis¬ 
faction that Chancellor Ludwig Erhard 
was toppled because he lost state elec¬ 
tions. Hopes and reality are inextricably 
mixed here. 

The FPD is out to still all talk of party 
ruin by a modem programme to give the 
party a solid image, needed after the 
political change in Bonn. 

In a survey conducted in August 1981 
in preparation for a change in Ihe ruling 
coalition the FDP wag assured (hat even 
at the side of the CDU the party would 
be able to attract a viable number of 
electors; ’ 

The Evidence has not yet been presen¬ 
ted. The! hew recipe for survival, basical¬ 
ly the same as the Freiburg Principles, 
must firstly be tested'by the electors at a 
forthcoming election. 

Hermann Eich 

(Gencrai-Anzeiger Bonn, 28 March 1V84J 
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Red-carpet farewell as reinstated 
General Kiessling retires 


T he climax of (he grand tattoo 
marking the retirement of Bundes- 
wehr general GOnter Kiessling would a 
few weeks ago have been dismissed as a 
cabaret turn. 

Defence Minister Manfred Wtirner 
and General Kiesslingsiood side by side 
on a red carpet listening to the chorale 
fch bets an die Macht der Liebe. 

The chorale has been a highlight of 
the music played on special occasions in 
all German armies since 1838. 

After the national anthem the general, 
who until the end of the month was the 
highest-ranking German officer and 
Deputy Saceur at Nato in Brussels, left 
the barracks in his stafT car. 

The ceremony was held at the Ernst 
Moritz Arndt Barracks in Neustadt, 
Hesse, at General Kiessling's request. 
He had served there as commanding of¬ 
ficer of a tank battalion many years ago. 

He left Defence Minister Wdrner be¬ 
hind on the red carpet. Herr Wdmer was 

A happy ending 
for man who 
got a raw deal 




yiUicrtci* 9titriji‘irf)tcu 


I t was a noble gesture of President 
Carstens to give General Kiessling a 
farewell reception. 

The head of state has plnyed his part 
in giving satisfaction to a man unfairly 
accused of being a security risk. 

The general, who had been given a 
very raw deal, can be satisfied with the 
outcome of his struggle for rehabilita¬ 
tion. 

Being received by the President was 
indeed nn important part and final step 
in his bid to vindicate himself, as the 
general readily admitted. 

One wonders whether he would have 
succeeded ifhe had only been an other 
rank or a minor civil,servant and not a 
four-stqr general. 

In this and other respects an unplea¬ 
sant taste rpmains in the wake of what 
has been an extremely embarrassing af- 
fair. 

The grand tattoo attended by Defence 
Minister Wflrner and Nalo’s General 
Rogers to mark Kiessling’s retirement 
will have given him satisfaction.. 

It wil] have been equally unsatisfacto¬ 
ry, from the viewpoint of W&rner.and 
Rogers. But one can well understand 
General Kiessling ending hip- military 
career on a note of bitterness, 

The affair is not over and forgotten by 
any means. The military counter-espio¬ 
nage agency„MAp 1 wJiic’h was respon¬ 
sible fqr : making the general’s name 
headline news for weeks, needs a tho¬ 
rough shake-up, Vi 
Tlie Defence. Minister Was misled by 
the agency’s abysmal performance in the 
entire affair, and has. twice been inter¬ 
viewed by the commission of enquiry, as 
a result.. , 

So Herr Warper has. nqt, heapd ihe last 
of the affair either. '. , ’ 

Werner Neumann 

(Lflbedcer Nachrichlpn, 28 March 1984) 


the man who had summarily dismissed 
and disgraced him just before Christ¬ 
mas. 

He was retired early on 23 December 
with no official comment but to the ac¬ 
companiment of rumours that he was a 
security risk. 

He was reported to have frequented 
homosexual bars in Cologne, an accusa¬ 
tion that failed to stand up to closer 
scrutiny. 

There could be no doubt that the 27 
March tattoo was General Kiessling's 
moment. He admitted to a feeling of 
satisfaction. 

The farewell reception and grand tat¬ 
too were part of his rehabilitation, 
arguably the most important part, al¬ 
though he retained a sense of bitterness. 

The four-star Bundeswehr general 
must continue to live with the memory 
that a major scandal in the armed forces 
is indelibly associated with his name. 

He was the victim of an incompetent 
military counter-espionage agency and a 
Defence Minister who took an active 
part in the quest for dubious testimony 
instead of standing up for the accused 
man. 

General KJessling nonetheless leaves 
the Bundeswehr with a feeling or grati¬ 
tude. He says he has never for u moment 
called the primacy of politics into ques¬ 
tion. 

‘‘Democracy may have its drawbacks, 
but they can be remedied in a process of 
self-cleansing." 

The free Press, the courts and die par¬ 
liamentary commission of inquiry set up 
to clarify the Kiessling Affair had con¬ 
tributed substantially toward his rehabi¬ 
litation. 

Confidence in democracy will not 
have been alone in helping him in his 
darkest hours. He also knew that offi¬ 
cers and men of the Bundeswehr had 
never for a moment doubted his integri¬ 
ty 

He had returned to the rtmlts from 


which he had come, he said in Neustudl. 
Standing alongside the colours of his 
former battalion, lie said: “1 stand by 
my colours." 

A few minutes earlier, as 400 invited 
guests made their way through the 
scrum of Press photographers to file 
past him and the Minister, it was clear 
how Kiessling had relished the occasion. 

The first guests were reluctant to 
make the first move, so outnumbered 
may they have felt themselves to be by 
the throng of journalists. 

But Kiessling beckoned them forward 
with both arms, and up they came, the 
unknown and the known, including 
former Defence Minister Hans Apel, 
Bundeswehr inspector-general Wolfgang 
Altenburg and Nato C-in-C Bernard 
Rogers from Brussels. 

General Rogers is known not to have 
got on too well with Kiessling as his de¬ 
puty at Nato, but Kiessling welcomed 
his wife with a peck on the cheek ns the 
photographers’ flashlights flashed. 

Then came the leading members of 


the parliamentary commission 
ry. prompting the comment £,? 
might just as well have stayed to inJ 
view the Defence Minister again 
than repeat (he process in Bonnihij, 
days later. 

Everyone did their best to ap ptl i J 
laxed, hut the atmosphere was in* 
Herr Wftrner in particular created ■ 
impression of distance and aloofo^' 

While General Kiessling cordially^ 
in good humour welcomed old foct* 
and acquaintances, the Defence M®, 
ter contented himself with formalitici 

It was, after all, not a normal oc^ 
sion, us was particularly apparent^ 
Herr Wdruer's speech. 

“This," he said, “is not an easy© 
menl for either of us, and it is nctfe 
from the possibility of being misiifc 
preled.’’ 

He went on to sfty what an owstsni 
ing career the general had had as a ui 
dier and thut he owed him iww 
valuable suggestions. 

The tattoo was not only a mauerof 
tradition but also of the respect dock 
his distinguished service as a office ti 
the Bundeswehr. 

He ended on a conciliatory m, 
saying: "You have suffered serious it 
suit, which I deeply regret.” Those 
expected the Minister to express But 
than regret were again disappointed. 

Hermann Frtibnl 

(Allgcmcini? Zvitung Muinz, 28 MatAlty 
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| religious affairs 

Impossible position of Protestant 
church inside the GDR 


Commission tries to get to the 
bottom of the affair 


T he track record of the parliamentary 
commission of inquiry into the 
Kiessling Affair is impressive. 

In 22 session totalling % hours 32 
witnesses have been interviewed to shed 
light on ail afTair that shook the country. 

It failed to unearth the whole Irutii 
but definitely showed up serious .short¬ 
comings In the work or the MAD, or mi¬ 
litary counter-espionage service. 

The MAD has the doubtful distinc¬ 
tion of having blown up civil servants' 
small talk into first suspicions, then a 
minuted inistnke that left the entire 
country in a quandary. 

Tlie riddle has still not been solved. 
Fact and rumour are still poles apart, 
and the rumour-mongers at the MAD 
who started the ball rolling against Gen¬ 
eral Kiessling have done precious, little 
to get at the truth. 


. Frankfurter 

Neue Presse 



Two quotes may serve to illusiratffe 
point. All red Uichlc, the chairman of* 
commission, is otherwise » quietandb 
vel-headed Ml*, lie now says: "Wta 
experiencing the change-over from 
morass to a bottomless quagmire" 
Other members of the commission 1 
franker. “Witnesses arc lying throud 
their teeth," they say. 

This criticism can only be echoed:* 
behaviour of the MAD cannot be» 
doned in any way, certainly not by v 
missing the entire affair as a farce. 

It is an intolerable stale of alTaif^ 
the version of u report to the 
Minister in which the head ofthcP 
changed un entry to have been dlspo* 
of at the agency's heudquaners. 

It was a copy in which he had iwj 
green felt-lipped pen to change the* 
"police" inio “state C1D," or sob* 
puty said. , 

Only in retrospect Have all 
come to reulise that this change g*';* 
Kiessling dossier an entirely w 1 ™ 3 
character. . 

It is certainly a scandal** 
agency inserted in the general 1 * 
file (raining material alleging '* lU ^ 
the slightest substantiation that M 
homosexual inclinations. 

The entire MAD needs going thr 
man by man with a fine-toolhcd 
replacing officers by civilians |D r* 
lions of authority if need be 
The counter-espionage 
the only scapegoat in the 
Warner Affair, but it does show 
compliance with military red up* 
lead. 


A few years ago Christian belief and 
the Church figured only marginally, 
vf at all. in Western publications on poli¬ 
ces, modern living and problems in the 
GDR. 

The only exception was when condi¬ 
tions in the Church were the immediate 
issue involved. 

It was then mainly a matter of tension 
between the Christian church and the 
Communist state and. In this context, of 
i&ta between the churches in the 
wo German states. 

Times have changed with a ven- 
gmc, especially in books, films and 
newspaper articles about young people 
intbeGDR, about environmental issues 
and,above all, about the peace debate in 
East Germany. 

All now deal, at times primarily, with 
the past played by Christians in neigh¬ 
bouring East Germany and with what 
the Church says and does on issues. 

Where the church itself is the issue in- 
rohed, the Western media arc showing 
increasing interest in its role in society. 
Attention has been transferred from 
lie relationship between church and 
stale to Ihe relationship between church 
tud public, especially between church 
udnonconformist youth. 

Asa result there have been changes in 
kpublicists elimnte to which the Pro¬ 
liant Church in the GDR in particular 
awbjecled by the Western media, 
j b the past, where it was mainly a 
utler of church-state relations and of 
ufeguards for the “special community 
°f Protestant Christians throughout 
faroany" 0 f which the CiDK authori- 
jwiook u dim view, there wus u natural 
wic solidarity of Western journalists 
J* ecclesiastical institutions in the 
GDR. 




More complex 

Nowadays the viewpoint of Western 
^porters has grown more complex and 

^ straightforward. 

Vounger journalists in the main feel 
Ncularly affected in respect of peace 
environmental issues. Their atten- 
oand solidarity in East und West are 
force 5 opposed to petrification of 
““Political system on both sides. 

10 l ^ c Church in the 
Rbeing considered part or the Eslab- 
m ent and viewed as critically as Par- 
sla te in the GDR in an almosphe- 
J“ whic h the Cold War seems to be on 
Payback. 

I? is that the Church in the 


GDR 


**nds to support an anti-Western 


w remorscle^y 
could be ruW® 


It also shows how 
unknown individual could — -. ^ 
he were caught in the cogs of the 5 ) 
Rosemary Calln0 ‘ 


■ (Frankfurter None Pr««e, 


, j? 


Movement, with the result that 
fiix. Western publicists feci they 
on [heir guard. 

^outcome j s the same in both 
,J*fu nd of goodwill that bishops 
!ho °. n . l ^ e GDR used automatical¬ 
ly. £nj °y *s on the decline, just as it 
n 8 been forfeited in the West. 

4a h' C ° U ^ a * so 6a y Western me- 
Hk ave now fully taken into account 
i flm. c , Tran 8 em ent reached between 

55,S slate in lhe GDR on 6 

Church in the GDR is 
jocjjli y v rcwcd as a church within the 
«f and no longer us a part 

^rcstant Church in Germany as 


' IIEimiTHES ' 

AUXiKMEINKH 

SONNTAGS 

BLATT 

a whole that has been forced by political 
pressure to take on a separate guise. 

The Church in East Germany is no 
longer regurded as representing "bro¬ 
thers and sisters" on the other side of 
the Iron Curtain and as a natural ally of 
the political and ecclesiastical Estab¬ 
lishment in the West. 

This change of publicists climate is 
accompanied by the gradual decline of 
what used to be an automatic considera¬ 
tion by the Western media of possible 
repercussions on church-state relations 
in the East. 

The Church is increasingly having to 
come to terms with a situation to which 
political leaders in the GDR have long 
been accustomed. 

It is Ihe fact that a great many people 
in the GDR set great store by the Wes¬ 
tern media, which form the basis of a 
parallel public opinion in the GDR over 
which the authorities have very little 
control. 

This parallel public opinion is increas¬ 
ingly coming to be seen by the clergy in 
the GDR as alien, at times hostile, und 
often enough more troublesome than of 
assistance. 

The clergy are finding it hard to came 
to terms with this stale of affairs. Unlike 
the Party, the Church has no control 
over the CiDR media; anything hull 

It thus tends to feel constantly sub¬ 
jected to alien media influence and ob¬ 
jects to always being the object, not the 
subject of publicity. 

It rejects virtually all Western publici¬ 
ty and tries to withdraw into a kind of 
ecclesiastical cocoon of publicity in the 
GDR. 

It fails to realise this is impossible in 
the politicul and media situation that 
prevails in Germany. 

The change in outlook or the Western 
media toward the Church in the GDR 
has been deliberately exaggerated. It is 
not yet characteristic of the overall out¬ 
look. 

But there has undoubtedly been keen¬ 
er interest in a GDR Church that is acti¬ 
ve as a social force in which people who 
think about change get together. 

This is particularly the case when the 
Western reader is informed that the 
overriding consideration is not political 
opposition but theological reflection 
and preaching of the gospel. 

GDR citizens sometimes question the 
motives of this journalistic interest. They 
suspect it of basically amounting to in¬ 
tervention in GDR domestic affairs 
along the lines of traditional Bonn 
Dcutschlandpolitik. 

They are so fixated on their own pro¬ 
blems that they (or at least some of 
(hem) find it hard to admit (hat peace 
and all it entails is not an issue to which 
the GDR or GDR churches have any 
special claim. 

It is one on which people in the West, 
especially active Christians, are equally 
committed in their views. 

Journalists in the Federal Republic 
are not alone in having changed their in¬ 
terests. So have readers, listeners and 
viewers. 

Christians in the GDR are viewed less 


and less by many in the West as disad¬ 
vantaged ‘‘brothers and sisters." They 
are seen as partners in a debate that 
transcends frontiers. 

New forms of solidarity have taken 
shape and, by the same token, fresh op¬ 
portunities of using the Church and 
Christians in the GDR for Western ends, 
such as gaining acceptance or views in 
church and society in the West. 

Many people in the GDR have yet to 
appreciate the change. Until a few years 
ago discrimination against Christians in 
the GDR and the clash between church 
and state was put to use by conservative 
politicians in the Federal Republic. But 
those days are almost over. 

The Brilsewitz Centre, named after an 
East German clergyman who committed 
suicide by setting light to himself in pro¬ 
test against discrimination of the Church 
in the GDR, seems to be on its last legs. 

The peace movement in the West last 
year proved quick to capitalise on the 
sword to ploughshares movement 
among Christians in the GDR. 

Official Church statements and decla¬ 
rations in the GDR have also been mis¬ 
used for publicity purposes in cam¬ 
paigns within the Protestant Church in 
the West. 

Young people in the West, and natu¬ 
rally younger journalists, have been par¬ 
ticularly keen on the GDR and Ihe 
Church, seeing the issue ns u new reality 
and at times underestimating the me¬ 
chanics of the East-West clash. 

They accept in a manner that is little 


short of naive what they feel is credible 
activity on a Christian’s part. They are 
on the lookout for points on which they 
can cooperate and note the concern they 
too feel on specific issues. 

Representatives of the Church and 
public life are gaining a new credibility 
and providing points on which the 
young can identify with their elders. 

This applies to a number of church¬ 
men in the GDR. It also applies to Ri¬ 
chard von Weizsflcker, who as a leading 
West German Protestant layman attend¬ 
ed the Luther celebrations in Witten¬ 
berg, GDR. 

He outlined the problems and objec¬ 
tives shared by Germans on both sides 
of the border, sharing as they do a 
common language, cuture and responsi¬ 
bility for German history. 

Motives questioned 

They include the environment and 
peace, neither of which can be protected 
and preserved by any one individual. 

They include the war on want and the 
furthering of justice in the world as a re¬ 
sponsibility shared by industrial soci¬ 
eties in East and West. 

“In our families and communities,” 
he continued, “many difficultes are not 
as different as is often believed. 

“Young people here and in the Fed¬ 
eral Republic at times isolate themselves 
or take arms against what they feel in us 
older people is incredible or a lack of 
responsibility toward Lhe future. 

“Their elders in both countries must 
stand up and be counted. They mustn’t 
dream; they must think and differenti¬ 
ate, carefully account for what they do. 
and behave responsibly." 

- • ■ Reinhart? Hc/ikys — ■ 
(Deutsches Allge inches Son m iigshl.it i, 

1 April 1984) 


Senior minister warns about 
‘false glitter’ of West 


A senior East Gorman Protestant 
churchman, Manfred Stolpe, has warned 
that the church in both German states 
must take steps to remove any delusions 
of glitter people might have about life in 
the West. He was addressing a meeting of 
the Protestant Academy In Tutzlng, Bava¬ 
ria. 

I t would be completely misunderstand¬ 
ing what GDR Protestant Church of¬ 
ficial Manfred Stolpe said in Tutzing to 
take him to have advocated unlimited is¬ 
sue of exit permits to the West for East 
German dissidents. 

What he meant to say was just the op¬ 
posite. If the GDR authorities were only 
a little more generous in issuing permits 
for East Germans to visit the West, more 
would want to stay in the GDR. 

There is certainly something in that. 
Material hardship is not normally what 
prompts GDR citizens to apply for exit 
permits or try to escape to the West. 

in most cases what motivates them is 
the desire to exercise freedoms that 
don’t exist in the East, including the 
freedom to visit the Federal Republic. 

The drawback is that the GDR has so 
far been prepared to discuss any issue 
other than a reduction in the age at 
which pensioners are allowed to visit the 
West. 

There may be a variety of reasons for 
this, but the main one is that the GDR 


authorities cannot imagine that fewer 
GDR citizens would choose the slay in 
the West if the age limit was lowered. 

The difference between the present 
increase in the number of people issu¬ 
ed permits to resettle in the West and a 
genera! lowering of the age limit for tra¬ 
vel to the West is that the East German 
authorities can still pick and choose who 
they want to get rid of and shut the es¬ 
cape valve whenever they want. 

Stolpe's comments to the Protestant 
Academy in.Tutzing, Bavaria, shows 
what difficulty the Church in (he GDR 

: SUddcurstheZeUungr 


has in helping its members to integrate 
in a system many of them reject. 

The clergy can only lend a hand once 
someone approaches them for advice 
and assistance. It is then usually loo 
late. 

The basic problem is probably that in 
spite of having gained increasing feco- 
gnition the churches are still viewed by a 
number of GDR citizens as part of the 
state. 

These groups are largely beyond the 
reach of pastoral activity, yet they are 
the ones who take their problems with 
them when they resettle in the Federal 
Republic. 

(SOddeutsche Zelfung, 26 March 19X4) 
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Widows stand to come off 
second best on pensions 


Will she be able lo feed the birds? 

(Photo: Possl 

F ar-reaching alterations to widow and 
widower pensions are being discus¬ 
sed. No matter what is decided women 
will be harder hit than men. 

If plans become Jaw by 1985 a woman 
who loses her husband after that date 
will be worse off. 

Stress of this kind has to be borne by 
everyone, but it is particularly hard Tor 
old people and the law takes no account 
of that. The law will safeguard their 
rights bur those rights are bound to be 
reduced. 

Basic Law lays down equality for wi¬ 
dows and widowers but the measures 
(hat are being considered will, because 
or the financial shortage of the pension 
insurance fund, not be able to cost any 
more. 

In other circumstances it would be 
unwise to touch widows pensions. It was 
at first welcomed in the last decade or so 
that more and more women went out to 
work, trained for a job oi; a profession 
and went back to work when the chil¬ 
dren were grown.up enough to permit 
this. ' 

And of course these women expected 


to get a pension from this, for which 
they accepted responsibilities and made 
sacrifices. 

Higher contributions have led to the 
idea that when a woman's pension ex¬ 
ceeds DM90G a month that 40 per cent 
of the excess should be deducted from 
her widow’s pension. The savings will 
make it possible to introduce pensions 
for widowers too. 

So the more successful a woman is in 
her working life the more she will be 
working against her own pension inte¬ 
rests. 

The position is even less satisfactory 
when after ihe pension reforms of 1972, 
a married couple agreed to make use of 
the new time-limit legislation for the 
post-payment of premiums. With this 
arrangement it was possible for a wom¬ 
en, still regarded as "only a housewife" 
and mother to build up her own inde¬ 
pendent old-age pension entitlement or 
to improve the qualifying period. 

One husband said: "Now there are no 
presents for a birthday or Chrislmus in¬ 
stead we have to pay for her pension." 

Time alone will tell just how reduced 
the widow's pension will be due to the 
changes to be made to the woman's pen¬ 
sion. Those who have enough ready 
cash and can at the same time put in an 


T he number of people receiving so¬ 
cial security benefits rose conside¬ 
rably al the beginning of the 1980s. 

According to the Federal Statistics 
Office in Wiesbaden 2.3 million people 
were being paid social security benefits 
in 1982, an increase of 8.2 per cent over 
the 1980 figure. 

In this period the number of West 
Germans who needed social security 
rose seven per cent arid the number of 
foreigners, on average about a quarter, 
increased by 204,000. 

The costs for social security Assistan¬ 
ce, borne in the main by local govern¬ 
ment, have increased something like five 
times since 1970 to almost 16 billion 
marks in 1982. 


Social Democrats take long, 
hard look at social system 


P olitical parties' know from expe¬ 
rience that government responsibili¬ 
ty easily leads to a policy of doing no¬ 
thing. Tt is a virtue of the state to stick to 
statements once iqade.' • 

No longer inhibited by being a ruling 
party the SPD, according to its publi¬ 
shed , ."social policy programme" has 
made a fresh and critical examination of 
the need to improve .social insurance 
apd has bad a look at the principles be¬ 
hind social insurance thinking and .has 
come up with more than the social basic 
guidelines of the 1970$. • 

. The main idga.behind the look at the 
welfare-state’s, future is.how to break 
down bureaucratic rigidity, inherent.in 
the social system, and institutionalised 
political thinking; , . .. .. 

This requires, a critical , backward 
glance k at : the old social ideals,,which 
means taking a long look not at the sys¬ 
tem but at individual needs and taking 
them more earnestly. t . . 






Mfungv; 


Finally the social system as it is now 
has been brought into question and the 
retrenchment of the social system hap¬ 
pening now has its beginnings in SPD 

thinking. . 

Within the party the provisional re¬ 
port has been taken as a position paper 
rather than a manual Tor future courses 
of action, despite the attitude taken In 
the report to various daily problems. 

It is obvious, that the paper is not so 
mueh a political analysis for the benefit 
of the conservative government that ru¬ 
les in Bonn at the present but an answer 
to the challenge posed by the Qreens. 

SPD supporters will be able to watch 
with interest if the party Can take up an 
alien position on tactical grounds. 

‘3 (SOddeutsche Zeltung, 27 March 1984) 


application for a pension will have no¬ 
thing to worry about. 

But when it comes to widows a certain 
amount of political sensitiveness is ap¬ 
propriate. What this actually implies in 
social security terms has not been ex¬ 
plained. 

A widow's pension is paid in the first 
instance only when the breadwinner is 
killed at work. The employee is liable 
for reparation. 

Disability insurance, on the other 
hand, pays out for the first ten years a 
(modest) pension only to those widows 
who are unable to go out to work and 
earn a salary. 

Surviving dependents’ insurance for 
salaried employees and mineworkers as¬ 
sumes invaldity and the pension is hig¬ 
her. 

Since 1949 workers’ wives have been 
given pensions without any conditions 
attached. Then a new category was ad¬ 
ded — war widows. 

Including their children more than 
two million persons are entitled to pen¬ 
sions. A woman under 40 and without 
children receives 20 marks besides 40 
marks per month and 10 marks for a fa¬ 
therless child. 

The warning from social reformers 
that the orphan problem should he sol- 


Number getting 
benefits 
up 8 per cent 

?ranffiirtcr^lljicinfinc 


The increase in the number of Ger¬ 
mans claiming social security assistance 
began in 1977. Before that there had 
been a constant drop in those putting in 
for assistance. 

Then increasing unemployment 
played a considerable role in pushing up 
the figure, and the average period of 
unemployment increased. This meant 
that many who were unemployed longer 
than the statutory period during which 
unemployment payments are made had 
to turn to social security for assistance. 

On the other hand the number of for¬ 
eigners who received social security as¬ 
sistance who were given assistance from 
the social security office has for many 
years shown a sharp decline. 

In the period 1979 to 1980 the figure 
more than doubled, but in the period 
from 1980 to 1982 it was only increased 
a quarter to 204,000. Since the beginning 
of the 1970s the number has increased 
more than tenfold. 

There are a whole range or differences 
in the makeup of the statistics concer¬ 
ning, those who receive social security 
assistance. It . is . mainly the German 
women who claim for the assistance but 
among foreigners it is the men. 

Most of the Germans who apply for 
assistance are elderly people. Among fo- 
reigners it is predominantly people of 
working age as well as children. 
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ved and solved liberally dies mv 
heard. 

Mirny widows’ pensions as a k, 
pension are paid out of social i nvr 
ces. The widow’s ho use- keeping b# 
was used as a typical case for 
accumulation. Hut this does notimnb. 
any way that the welfare state gSj 
tees the average living standards of 
normal family. 

Konrad Adenauer won an absoi L , 
majority for his parly via the first sk 
sion reform of 1957. With the seer 
pension reform of 1972 the response v. 
not quite the same: the CDU/CSUt 
not regain power. 

And this is a warning — the ptfe 
advantages lo he gained from quofc 

DIEdfcWELt 

I I\i.pVu If, 0,1 lift,!*, - 


involving pensions, particularly 
they affect in the main women, can a 
ver be estimated very accurately. 

And there is always bound to btfe 
agreement in the coalition whenraut 
concerning civil service or suppleram 
ry benefits arc being figured oui. 

It should be understood that it 
not matter particularly if the Tret i: 
wancc is increased the next limetb: 
are financial difficulties the pension: 
suranee fund will he in danger. 

Finally new regulations involving 
dow.s should lake u look at the qunei 
of whether widows are in a positioai 
pay for a place in an old people’sk 
with the pensions they receive. 

Albert Mik 

I Hii- Well. Ifc MirciK' 


About foilr-llIths of the for?isaf 
who gel social security do so repiW 
hut only about three-fifths of thefr 
mans do. 

In West Germany at the beginning 
the I9(it)s there were hardly anyforr* 
urs without work. Ihe numberhu£ 
risen to 3(I4,0U0. 

Fifteen per cent of foreign wfflt 
are wiihmn a job, well over the s'^ 
of ten percent. And foreigners 
12 per cent of the total jobless, allltef 
foreigners make up only 7.4 perceS- 
the population. 

In certain major cities, where tbfl' 
a heavy concentration of foreign 1 - 
percentage is considerably higher. f 
Frankfurt, for example, 35 P crK ®j[ 
the unemployed are foreigners 
Stuttgart 31 percent. 

The Lahour Exchange in Muni^ 
ports that 27 per cent of the unempj 
arc foreigners, 25 per cent in 
23 per cent in Cologne and 21 P< rf * 
in Mannheim. 

The Kiel-based Institute for W& 
lional Economic Affairs said in* 1 *** 
ly published study entitled 
Market Tendencies and their Eff*® 
Youth Crime’ that the chances 
foreigners gelling a job in West®® 
ny was fairly remote fur.thc for«« ; 
future. As a consequence the nun> • 
foreigners claiming social secant)*^ 
lance would in a very short liroed® 

This ‘social time bomb’ is 
ving its effects on police st a,is11 ^ 
crime. Compared with Germ*®* , 
same age group the average nu«^ 
foreigners convicted of crime* 
kinds is almost double. 

Murder, grievous bodily 
and forgery or documents inv°l' c -^ 
foreigners four to five times m® 
ten than young Germans. •. 

(GankrurterAllgenj^i? 
fin Ijeulvthland. *0 


A day before CDU general secretary 
Heiner Geissler put forward the 
Stuttgart Principles, new guidelines for 
economic policy, the Konrad Adenauer 
Foundation organised an economic af¬ 
fairs forum in Bnd Godcsherg to re¬ 
consider the DUsseldorf Principles of 
1949 , It was an accident that the two 
events occurred at the same lime, al¬ 
though there were connections between 
ihe two. • 

Basic principles for the operation of 
ihe free market economy were laid down 
by the CDU for the first time 35 years 
ago at the time of the Ahlcn Programme. 
The idea was to give substance to Lud¬ 
wig Erhard's vague economic ideas. 

The view today is that in Dtlsscldorf 
then this was achieved successfully. But 
ihe CDU is today in danger of pushing 
these -basic principles into the back¬ 
ground. 

As Herr Geissler said the party does 
not need a new programme. That is true. 
But the party must have enough spine to 
ensure (hat by splitting things up so 
much economic clarity is not lost in the 
process. 

Never before has the party been in 
such an advantageous position ns now 
to come out with a clear statement of 
economic policy. Indications of this are 
tint at the Bad Godcsherg economic af¬ 
fairs forum Labour Minister Norhcrt 
Blflm, who is on the left wing of the par¬ 
ty and comes from the social affairs 
committee and is currently its chairman, 
considered the position as it was then 
and as it is today. 

A few years ago an economic affairs 
forum of this kind was inconceivable, 
for decades the social affairs committee 
ks had a virulent distrust of a free 
“fat economy and this has often up- 


FINANCE 


The anatomy of a party’s 
economic principles 


set the uniformity of the CDU's econo¬ 
mic affairs policies. 

Norbert BlUm has reconciled Chris¬ 
tian Socialist teaching, the basic princi¬ 
ples that huve governed the social affairs 
committee, with the liberal thinking 
from which the CDU has borrowed so 
much in its economic affairs policies. 

An indication of this union is that the 
social affairs committee has accepted 
the competition principle as being an ef¬ 
fective instrument in the economy to en¬ 
sure a free market and prices. 

But for Norbert BlUm. with his social 
affairs committee background, this 
competition is of especial importance 
since it can hamper or check positions 
of power that can threaten freedom. But 
what is more important the free market 
economy is the only system that includes 
the subsidiary principle, n basic of CDU 
trade union policy, and allows it to 
work. 

Seen from this point of view the free 
market economy, as it was discussed at 
the economic affairs forum, is not an 
economic discipline but an example of 
the makeup of n free society, pure and 
simple. 

BlUm docs not primarily see the moral 
quulity of this economic setup that has 
its origins in the Freiburg School of the 
194fis formulated in opposition to an au¬ 
thoritarian system. 
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This background is useful when con¬ 
sidering the Dilsseldorf Principles. It is 
often forgotten that in 1949 economic 
thinking was allied to social-political 
principles. 

At the economic affairs forum this 
text was quoted: ‘The basics of a heal¬ 
thy social regime are a sucessful econo¬ 
my.’’ 

A decisive yes was given to the ques¬ 
tion so often asked in the past whether 
the creation of a free economic order 
was not the act of a social-political or¬ 
ganisation. 

Thirty-five years ago the CDU knew 
that "the best social policy was worth¬ 
less when economic and social policies 
were not mutually extended and advan¬ 
ced." 

If a pnrty has proclaimed economic 
principles that it maintains hold good 
today, the party must itself judge how 
just these principles huve been. 

Fritz Hellwig, one of the few still alive 
who participated in drawing up the 
Dtlsscldorf Principles has recognised 
with hindsight that a free market eco¬ 
nomy cannot really he achieved. Market 
economy policy should now lake on Ihe 
task not only of progressing hut lo pre¬ 
vail against disintegrating elements that 
have noticeably increased in force. 

There arc niquy examples that were 
discussed a I the Bad Godcsherg forum. 
Professors Hamm and Sinrhady named 
health and electricity as (wo areas in 
which market economy principles could 


N ew economic policy ideas huve 
been announced by the national 
executive of the SPD. This follows simi¬ 
lar announcements by the CDU. 

The two major political parties in the 
country want to-face up to technological 
changes and the challenges that the 
labour market will present. 

Points dealt with include the moder¬ 
nisation of economic policy and revised 
industrial structures to meet new condi¬ 
tions, as well as answering the question 
as to whether there would be enough 
jobs available for everyone. 

The SPD document included an une¬ 
quivocal acknowledgement of the free 
market economy system — in contrast to 
that proposed by the party’s left. It was 
clear that a majority were prepared to 
learn from mistakes made in the past. 

During many years in government the 
Social Democrats minimised the effects 
of the increases, by leaps and starts, of 
government spending. At last the impor¬ 
tance of consolidating government 
spending is to be stressed, even if it 
means cutbacks. 

Unemployment, the second painful 
inheritance from Social Democratic go¬ 
vernment, is to be combatted by a dou¬ 
ble strategy. 

West Germany, according ,fo the 
policy paper, canpot afford to ignore 
rationalisation and modernisation if 
present jobs are (o be made secure and 
new jobs created. 


ensure better services. A long list of sub¬ 
vention sinners was compiled. 

Hans Tietmeyer, slate secretary at the 
Finance Ministry said: "We do many 
things that we ought not to do." The full 
meaning of basic principles must be that 
old errors are corrected and new ones 
avoided. 

The Konrad Adenauer Foundation 
event,, with such a background, was a 
kind of subliminal criticism of the Stutt¬ 
gart Principles that were submitted a 
day later. The views expressed at the 
forum gave the impression that the sec¬ 
retary-general was riding roughshod 
oyer the party’s economic affairs com¬ 
mittee. It would have been better to have 
had al the forum a brief paper in which 
it was much more clearly expressed that 
future tasks would be seen together with 
old and new policy principles. 

Trade union secretary Henschei, who 
took part in the Bad Godesberg .discus¬ 
sions, made it clear just how important 
how important it was to pjarify . basic 
principles. 

Many of his colleagues saw in the 
word "social” a camouflage for the free- 
booting character of the free market 
economy, as the sheep’s clothing that 
concealed the wolf. Programmes could 
not, however, deal with innocent or ma¬ 
levolent distrust. 

ITte CDU could profit from remem¬ 
bering, when recalling the "principles" 
on 35 years ago, that they were basics 
and put their stamp on economic 
thought. Old economic hand Fritz Hell- 
wig made the comment in Bad Godes¬ 
berg that in 1949 the CDU then did not 
have an original economic programme. 
The Party appropriated Ludwig Er¬ 
hard’s ideas and came out of it well. 

M uIt ifurious programme com missions 
can formulate comp ro mis Fj? WLo fa Vu : 
ricty of opinions and write them into a 
programme. But they cannot replace the 
originators of the ideas. That is. the dif¬ 
ference bcLwccn the principles of Dtls- 
seldorf and those of Stuttgart. 

Ernst Gilnter. Vetter 

{Frankfurter Allgcmelne ZrilunR 
fDr Deutschland, 20 March 1984) 


SPD policy for 
the age 
of technology 


There is no discussion that could be 
interpreted as being anti-technology. Al¬ 
though the limitation of the time worked 
— the 35-hour week — is presented as a 
course of action open lo increase jobs, 
that is only a : Viable course of action 
when costs are kept absolutely neutral. ! 

The SPD national executive has not 
come up with a great sketch for the eco¬ 
nomy. But if approved by the parliamen¬ 
tary party, it would mean however that 
the party had come closer to having vi-. 
able alternative policies. 

But the programme's value can only 
be measured in practice when it is seen 
what it can achieve and not what it is 
hoped it will- achieve. Only then will it 
be possible to. assess what is really 
meant by the state's endeavours ,to com¬ 
bat unemployment 
It is not worth producing a new edi¬ 
tion of the publication that relies on 
enormous pqbljc borrowing and exten¬ 
sive job-creation programmes that cost 
much and achieve little. 

(DerTagessplegcl, 22 Much I9&4J 1 
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EXHIBITIONS 


A belated art nouveau 
pat on the back 


rtcr JM Igemfitif 


HI»%«.*• i 6 i tr ' 


M any Munich artists hold pride of 
place among the internationally 
reputed Jugendstil stars. Bavarian arts 
and crafts are by no means alone in 
owing a debt of gratitude (o architects 
and designers such as Obrist, Endell, 
Ricmerschmid and Paul. 

Yet they have yet to be given suffi¬ 
cient recognition in their native city. The 
Baycrisches National museum made a 
major purchase last September to be 
able to put the record straight. 

■ It bought 200 items — furniture, jew¬ 
ellery, objets d'art and glass — from the 
Jugendstil collection of art historian 
Siegfried Wichmann for DM 1.6m. 

The Nationalmuseum had previously 
limited itself to art and artists before 
1800. It was the first time it showed an 
interest in more recent art. 

Jugendstil floral funktional is the title 
of an exhibition arranged to do this 
event justice. It constists about two 
thirds of work on loan. 

The aim is to show the new purchases 
against the background of international 
expressions of Jugendstil, or art nou¬ 
veau. 

It features work by over 50 artists and 
workshops from Austria, France, Ger¬ 
many, Italy, Britain* Holland and Scan¬ 
dinavia. 

The large number of objects on shovi) 
testifies to a wide and surprising range 
of style. Seldom has the juxtaposition of 
ornamental, playful work and clearly 
designed, functional form been more 
readily apparent. 

What Joser Hoffmann and Kolo Mo¬ 
ser did at the turn of the century in 
Vienna seems at first glance to have little 
in common with the work of Obrist, En¬ 
dell, Lalique or Tiffany. 

The one style gives absolute priority 
to dear and functional form, the other 
prefers pianolike growths full of strange 
movement, indentations and protru¬ 
sions. ■ 

Hoffmann used die-stamped 'sheet 
metal for his fiower containers and fruit 
bowls, chocolate boxes and storm lan¬ 
terns. 

His French and British counterparts 
used iridescent lacquers, shining semi¬ 
precious stones and precious metals. 

While.the Viennese set store by cubes, 
hexagons and squares, the Munich 
school gave preference to spiral and 
jyave-shaped lines. ; 

Siegfried Wichmann now tries to 
show* in a catalogue weighing pounds 
that is less an exhibition catalogue than 
a book, .that floral, functional and cons¬ 
tructive aspect? of Jugendstil were based 
on the same sources and considerations,. 

He mafc;es great, pjay. with ' Ernst 
Haeckel’s 10-volume KUrisWornien der 
Natur (Ait Forms in Nature), published 
between 1899 and 1904., . ! 

It was a lavishly illustrated work aim¬ 
ed at a general public. Its stated intend 
tion was “to open to a wider, educated 
public access to the wonderful treasure* 
of beauty hidden away at the bottom of 
the sea.’’ .. >ti ' . 

. .Wichqiarin, says Haecjtel’swork wa$ 
the basis ,of the entire school. Objjjt and,' 


Endell were certainly acquainted with it. 
1L demonstrably influenced their work. 

It advocated functional aesthetics. 
Any decorative form that occurred in 
nature was at the same time meaningful; 
any decorative organ also fulfilled a 
function, or so Haeckel and his contem¬ 
poraries felt. 

But it is probable going too far to in¬ 
fer, as Wichmann tries to do, that the 
ornamental tum-of-the-centiiry style was 
as a rule intended to be functional. 

Take the delicate glass work decorat¬ 
ed with threads of glass by Tiffany. Take 
the overflowing ornamental look of (he 
work of Pankok- and Endell. 

Take (he lamps by Nacy and Majorel- 
le in France that give a light designed to 
resemble that given by aquariums. 

All the items tell a tale of delight in 
the bizarre inventions of nature. Flora 
and fauna are regarded as artists to be 
outdone. 

It was not their functional but their 
aesthetic aspects that fascinated most 
Jugendstil designers. 

In this respect they differed from pre¬ 
decessors who for centuries had concen¬ 
trated less on the aesthetic than on the 
constructive principle in nature. 




i the cinema 


Schlondorff rises to take 
a French challenge 


on 
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Ren* Jules Lallque's enamel brooch, 'Moth 1 ,1902 

(Photo: ItayoriKhes Naiionalmwj 
both complemented each other and n.' 
cd each other out. 

Following . generations were left r 
take up what they fell was capablet 
development. Nie Munich exhibit 
provides an opportunity of reappraisa 
the decisions reached at the lime. 

What was deemed relevant in it 
Bimliuus-dominaled 1420s can app« 
totally superfluous in our own po>: 
modern era. Kuthurinu Hegevi fd 

(l : r.inkfuriiT AllgemrineZti; 
lilr I Vui-ilil.md, U Mirrt 1*> 


Wichmann's conclusions on the work 
of the Viennese workshops, including 
their major representatives Moser and 
Hoffmann, do not entirely hold water ei¬ 
ther. . 

Describing as homogeneous the aims 
and objectives of an era so rich in diffe¬ 
rent and often contradictory approaches 
as (he turn of the century is not to do it 
justice. 

The anachronistic and futuristic co¬ 
existed. Floral and functional features 


Dusseldorf antiques fair 
welcomes the virus 


T he Wils brothers' hanging clock 
from Geneva is nearly 200 years old 
yet still chimes to a solemn rhythm. An 
1830 Austrian picture clock hangs 
alongside it at the Peter Heuer Gallery's 
stand. 

The clockwork runs a small stream of 
silver wire where painted washerwomen 
go about their day's work. These are two 
exhibits at the West German Art Fair in 
DOsseldorf. 

it takes us back to another era when 
everyday life seems to have been less 
hectic. The hustle and bustle of our own 
day seem to have been banned from the 
large exhibition hall. 

The definition of antiques rules out 
the more recent and still controversial 
styles at DQsseldqrf, where the fair was 
held for the 15th time. 

Gflnther Abels, chairman of the Rhe¬ 
nish Art Dealers’ Association, reviews 
progress. In 1970, he says, the associa¬ 
tion felt there was a need to offer art 
dealers in North Rhine-Westphalia an 
• Opportunity of displaying their wares. 
North Rhine-Westphalia is the most 
populous state in the Federal Republic 
of Germany and there was a growing in¬ 
terest in buying works of art. 

Besides, international attention was 
, concentrated on contemporary art Dfls- 
sqldorf Was. to redress the balance arid 
V concentrate on older wbrk. 

The idea has proved a success. The 
number, of exhibitors may have declined 
marginally in recent years, partly be¬ 
cause the length of the exhibition was 
cut j n 1982^ but it has retained i ts. attract 
tion for both dealers and the pubiic. 

year.tbcrc were l58 exhibitors on 

13*9W„squ£re metres of ; hpor 
v apace in Hall.13. Afterlean.years they 


were back in the fruy anil full of confi¬ 
dence. 

The market', it was said, had staged a 
recovery. People were pereeptihly read¬ 
ier to invest ip art. Some dealers were 
bombarded with enquiries as soon as 
they published catalogues indicating 
they were going to be at DOsseldorf. 

But it is not just a matter of economic 
trends. “It’s like a virus,” says dealer 
Evgret von Bary. “Either everyone js 
buying or no-one is.” 

Her prize exhibit was an 1840 vase 
featuring the Brandenburg Gate in Ber¬ 
lin. It was priced at DM45,000. It was a 
gift from Queen Elisabeth of Prussia to 
her nephew. 

A medium-sized stand costs DM6,000 
at DOsseldorf. U is an investment that 
must pay dividends or it cannot be re¬ 
peated. Yet there is no price-rigging 
among exhibitors, Herr Abels says. 

What makes DOsseldorf so attractive 
is that visitors can do comparison shop¬ 
ping and check what is on offer without 
committing themselves one way or the 
other. • 

, ^ ea * ers are delighted when museums 
buy their goods, but private collectors 
remain the main customers. The associa¬ 
tion would like to see wealth tax regula¬ 
tions amended to make it easier to buy 
art old and new. , . 

^Collectors and art-lovers who have no 
choice but just to look, on and admire 
what js on show have a virtually inex¬ 
haustible range to see. 

The oldest work on show was proba¬ 
bly. an Attic vase dating back to the 5th 
ceptury BG.. Old china from virtually 

every, era was on exhibit, : 

• But few china items will have been as 

froI?M^ 85 th u indlscreet Harlequin 
from Meissen who takes the opportunity 


of hit exchange of curcssc.i between Ip 
era to lift the young girl's skirt. 

The Rdhhig Ciallery priced this 17 
Meissen china figurine at UMI 10,000. 
competed with old carpels, booksr 
arms lor custom and interest 
1.overs of art from outside Eqk?| 
will have been thrilled by vuluublerl 
bits shown by the Si in on is Gullerys- 
us a male ancestral figure from S 
Liiha-Mumhu tribe in what is now# 
priced at DMJh.MK). 

Hut the emphasis is, as ever, on 
ing and furniture. (Joe particularly^ 
exhibit was a landscape painted byH 


exception. 

Brueghel the Younger's woodrt*! 
was on sale m DM180,000. Ait-kjy- 
with less to spend will have found p 
ty to interest them in 19th century® 
man art and Dutch Romantic 
The exhibitors at DOsseld 
store by quality but they 


snapped up. Dealers are currently^, 

finding 


ing greater difficulty in 
than in selling it. Fine painimP 
growing perceptibly searcer. 

.A wide range or furniture 
available but seldom are so 


nny 


0 


fault 

with Volker Schkindorffs pert, 
boyish prank, his film adaptation of 
Marcel Proust's A !a Recherche du 
Temps Perdu, one of the most famous 
and at the same time complicated works 
in French literature, when it has been 
received with favour and friendly re¬ 
spect in France? 

How easy it is to reach for the saying: 
A prophet is not without honour save in 
bis own country! 

Rather let us recall that Schlondorff is 
one of our directors most ready to take a 
risk He transposed so honestly The Tin 
Drum and brought an Oscar home for it 
md who dared to film Nicolas Bom's 
fifoAu/tfiii the middle of the civil war 
in Beirut? 

The French must have felt that they 
Wed a man who could surmount dif¬ 
ficulties when they asked the Francophi¬ 
le German to make a film of the kind 
that frightened off such directors as Vis¬ 
conti, Joseph Losev and IVier Brook. 
“When Swann in Lin e was offered me I 
did not hesitate a moment," SchUliulorIT 
ays now, and he can be taken at his 
word. 

Previous attempts to film this gigantic, 
wnplicateil, inanv-facelcd book (in l.n- 
&lish 15 volumes) faiillereil in trying to 
film the whole. Harold Pinter published 
J screenplay which is a piece or virtuoso 
compression, blit SclilikiidorlTs 111 in is 
I ID minutes long from a script by 
Peter llrouk, Jean-C'laude i'arrierc and 
Mane.Hek'no l-stienne. 

h is an episode Swann in Low from 
Joe first two volumes of Swanns World, 
Us just a fragment of the vast novel hut 
R includes essential elements from the 
"hole. 


Brueghel the Elder and Joos ; 

In the I6ih century joint effortswcrtcf 811 ™»st\ works love is expe- 
‘Xf'pniiiin E “" Ced as suffering and as u process of 


. — suffering and as a process ui 

f ■destruction that ends in decay and 
at-,, 1 * ^al 11 ' s an illness that 
tli 11 l P e ‘ ^ UI al l * ,c samc l ’ me I fear 
hi* ! be cured.’* Swann said of 

__ Odti demi-mondaine 

The exhibitors at DOsseldorfiwj k JV wo " lan “ who was noi at all his 
are by quality but they mate ^ V° UI * h °m he loved obsessively. 

1 she was a memher of the demi- 


items are also available at prices ft? * e wa J a m 

can afford to pay. , d pf Paris and e ave hcr 

But items , in this range don't 0 her all the more 

eadlines like the Nolde watercol^ di ' c ; J"e interplay of devotion and 

c created in him a huge jealousy, 


*T n ®' a g°ny that was an imperative 


headlines like the Nolde water 
sale by the .Ludendorff G*H*0 

DM! 19,000. elixTrin "? Uny inal was 3,1 ' m P era <* vc 

Yet the expensive paintings a** °" ,mulll!e his love time aiid lime 

^ ^ aCtor ■fcrcniy Irons plays the 
* 4 r, • restless, excitable Swaun, based 
H Ja , Ust °n the society dandy Charles 
flrhj ; 0ne 01 the few Jews who because 
P*ris 8 a * net l admittance to the 
rate items on show us the. Bernik In faK®? 11 ** arislocrac y- 
Gallery gets together. „ . ^Kgup i n fff T' r fcccne * ***** wa ‘ 

This year they included a rog aftern « o n. spells out 

bureau with cube-shaped inlayJelnionshinr!? mn,encc,nenl - of h ' S 
bowed leg, the Louis XV ers p » h and hcr iiru vi- 

wood veneer desk Trom the sM'f. feed K"!' nL ° dellc , tt!is ^ llc 

Both are incomparable in Swann.h 'vl'^'r"' ™ m P l,C!,, y d f “‘ 

as. though the era was concent^^jf^ for her. treating her 

them. But they can be an- : Sp«i Ia ^ planl - 

Pleasure. A 1755 French comiM^ *r itmii u h 7 “ nd w l lh «. ,me nalvcl > 
DM500,0110. ‘•tiedeeS.h ■ lo ™j5 ,r h,m ' hul she 

Stephan Schmidt- iw ^|’»firer — l?un hy h,s “"OKance and 

• iKOlncr Sudi-Anreiger. Mw 


ent a- - ' by his urrogante 

tsmterestedness, a sign of his 


shyness, that she quickly turned to other 
lovers. 

Just at that moment when Swann's an¬ 
imal passion was awakened, he was 
suddenly evicted from his comfortable 
life of possessions. From then on he trai¬ 
led at her heels, hounded her with jea¬ 
lous questions, for a whole evening he 
chased from restaurant to restaurant, 
along street after street like a wild horse 
until, late in the night, he lay in her 
arms. 

He wanted to marry her so as to be 
sure of her, a course of action that 
would be for him a social and moral de¬ 
feat, but that would be an enormous vic¬ 
tory for Odette. In the last frames of the 
film we see her stepping out briskly in 
the Tuileries Gardens going across a 
small triumphal arch. 

That is Swann's story as told by Vol- 

!/ v.’M*-' •**.. 

r.,. 







Volker Schldndorfl... no hesitation. 


ker Schlondorff. He 
has captured 
Proust's cool, psy¬ 
chologically-search¬ 
ing style perfectly, 
a style that micros¬ 
copic, that follows 
characters into their 
innermost depths 
through sleek, beau¬ 
tiful but non-com¬ 
mittal filming. The 
luxurious settings 
almost suffocate the 
feelings described. 

Everying, from 
Swann's sumptuous 
surroundings, the 
salons of the demi- 
mondaine Odette's 
wardrobe, and even 
the genuine Cartier 
pearl necklaces she 
wears are perfect in detail with the 
period. But such perfection, such care 
for the absolutely genuine is fatal when 
the film does not allow time to go into 
anything in detail. The aristocratic socie¬ 
ty — mude more piquant for French au¬ 
diences by using real aristocrats as ex¬ 
tras — paled into just a decorative Trill 
when Proust's novel criticised these rich 
idlers harshly. 

Schldiidorffs insertion of a scene al¬ 
most at the end of the film where 
Swann, ill, tells the Duchess (played hy 
Fanny Ardunt) that he is nhoul to die 
lind she, disbelieving him, just laughs Is 
a small attempt to catch the mood of the 
novel. 

The three main parts all have indivi¬ 
dual roles to play. Jeremy Irons gives a 



Jeremy IroriB end Ornella Mull In Recherche. 

(Plioiut: Concorde-Film) 

fine performance depicting Swann's 
restlessness — and he alreudy has a role 
behind him involving an amour fou, The 
French Lieutenant’s Woman, directed 
by Karel Reisz, where lie appeared pale 
and dogged. 

Ornella Muli, beautiful and well- 
built, is ideal physically for the purpose¬ 
ful, lively Odette. But the most impressi¬ 
ve performance in the film is given by 
Alain Delon piuying Chiirlus, Swann's 
friend. He plays to perfection the man 
who is outwardly cool hut who has con¬ 
siderable inner sensibilities. 

Wlmi is lucking in SclilfliidoriTs flaw¬ 
less film is any sense of interpretation, 
but it is not entirely without powerful, 
true-to-life elements. t ’aria Rhode 

(Der Tdgi'!ispii>gcl, 2.1 March 19H-1) 


T his year's programme included films 
that were reflective, full of pathos, 
amusing and some just well-intention¬ 
ed. All fulfilled the festival's slogan in 
various inventive ways. 

Antonine Kachlik from Czechoslova¬ 
kia posed the question “What is total 
commitment?’' in his praiseworthy con¬ 
tribution. He is one of the eight million 
displaced Czechs who caine to work in 
Germany as voluntary labour during the 
war. 

Inspired by a visit to Obcrhuusen and 
u few other West German cities 41 years 
later he created a montage. He placed 
pictures from the past and the present 
next to each other and wrote a thought¬ 
ful commentary. 

His reckless themes in which he draws 
parallels between his distress condition 
in 1942 and the isolation of Turkish 
“guestworkers" now amounts almost to 
the statement of a political credo and 
the Short-Film Festival is a forum for 
the expression of such political engage¬ 
ment. 

Polish Chronicle/Non-Camera No 6 
is an animated cartoon film made direct¬ 
ly on to blank film with a sound (rack 
taken from the Polish television weekly 
news roundup. 

The main figures move about like co¬ 
lourful molluscs. Shrewdly and wittily it 
pokes fun and economic shortages or 
certain Polish eating habits. 

Hungarian Tibor Muthfc produced a 
collage Soldiers’Song that depicted the 
full horror of threat by showing cuts of 
shock pictures of crashed aircraft inter- 


Helping East meet West in 
79 inventive ways 


More than 1,300 films were submitted to 
the Oberhausen short-film festival this 
year. Seventy nine were chose for show¬ 
ing. For 30 years, Oberhausen has been 
an Important cinema event. It has the slo¬ 
gan Der Weg zum Nachbarn (Meeting 
Neighbours) and is aimed at bridging the 
gap between East and West. 


spersed with frames of desolate dolls 
and decorations. 

From Holland there came a joke film, 
A Good Turn Daily, by Geril van Dijk 
in which famous figures such as Hitler, 
Nixon, Castro and the Pope were turned 
into animated cartoon figures. 

> The high points of the festival were 
the documentary films shown from 
Poland, France and India. Jadwiga Zaji- 
cek in his The Protocol of Annihilation 
shows the various stations along the way 
of a life pf sorrow. 

An old farm woman who had all her 
life known nothing but toil, had been 
able to build, with the aid of her dumb 
husband, an unassuming cottage. 

. . Bui when she fell behind with her tu¬ 
xes the cottage was appropriated by the 
slate. Then the authorities put (hem in 


the hands of a drunk, amateur poet who 
took advantage of them. 

The Protocol of Annhilation is a solid 
documentation of the humiliation of two 
people and how they lost their dignity. 
The authorities were at fault, cutting 
them off from society by redtape. 

Ballad in G Minor shows the decline 
of a culture in beautiful, elegaic gradua¬ 
ted frames. It is the vivacious life of mi¬ 
ners who still sing (heir gld songs in Wa¬ 
les and northern France. Director Kale 
Jons filmed his requiem for a dying ge¬ 
neration against an industrial back¬ 
ground. Michael Lentz 

(WesideimcheAI|gemeine,2S March 1984) 


T homas Carle was awarded the 
Film Journalists Prize for his film 
The Sound of Freedom the Ober¬ 

hausen Festival. 

The prize carries with it a cheque 
for DM2,000. Christine Noll-Brink- 
mann received (he prize for the best 
short-film 1983/1984 for Half a Life. 
The prize for the best documentary 
film was shared by Rolf SchUtiel for 
his Obituary fora Beast and Johann 
Feldt’s Attempt to Live. Hille KOhne 
was given the experimental film 1984 
prize for. Citrus Fruits. 
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Students take a make-believe look 
at role of local government 


The hospital In Aachen which may never be full. 


i rime Minister Johannes Rau of Nor- ■ PUBLIC WORKS 


P rime Minister Johannes Rau of Nor¬ 
th Rhine-Westphalia was livid. He 
reached for the telephone and ar¬ 
ranged to be put through to someone in 
Bonn he has "never got on with and ne¬ 
ver will." 

The man he rang was Jttrgen W. Mfll- 
lemann, Minister of State at the Foreign 
Office and Free Democratic leader on 
North Rhine-Westphalia. 

Mdilemann is determined to end the 
Social Democrats' absolute majority in 
the state assembly in May 1985 and 
form a coalition with the state CDU 
leader Bernhard Worms to replace Herr 
Rau as Prime Minister. 

But that was not the reason for Rau’s 
outburst of anger. (“I have never seen 
him as angry as that before," an eye¬ 
witness said.) 

Rau was bitterly critical of Mfllle- 
mann for blaming him for mistakes in 
connection with the enormously expen¬ 
sive white elephant of a new hospitul in 
Aachen. 

He accused the state FDP leader of 
making him responsible for the billion- 
deutschemark blunders in building the 
king-sized clinic. 

“Brother Johannes even threatened to 
take me to court," M&llemann sarcasti¬ 
cally commented, “for which I would 
naturally be extremely grateful.” 

The Prime Minister said he had natu¬ 
rally been annoyed at Mftllemann’s 
statement to the press, but he had never 
in the world threatened to take him to 
court. 

Besides, it was regrettable that tele¬ 
phone calls were now quoted in public 
without prior agreement. 

This anecdote is typical of the atmos¬ 
phere at the state chancellery in DQssei- 
dorf.the North Rhine-Westphalian capi¬ 
tal, a fortnight after the Federal Audit 
Office's devastating criticism of the Aa¬ 
chen hospital project. 

It is a sign of the nervousness of the 
last SPD state Premier in office with an 
absolute majority and of the remarkable 
fact that Rau seems for years to have ac¬ 
cepted the soaring cost of the clinic as a 
somehow inevitable natural disaster. 

He only grew angry when he was 
publicly held to be partly to blame. He 
can now expect to pay the penalty for 
years of neglect in the form of an em¬ 
barrassing commission of enquiry. 

A few weeks ago Raq sounded a note 
of gratitude when the Aachen hospital 
project was raised. It was at an evening 
meal with newspaper editors he attend¬ 
ed, partly in his capacity , as. deputy 
leader of the SPD. 

Mention was made of the 14-year-old 
building site where, in the section finally 
completed, hospital work recently began 
without much of a fanfare. 

Rau praised the ugly, monstrous 
building in the witty, enthusiastic man- 


A hospital bill that could 
topple a government 


ner of which he is capable as a Calvinist 
minister's son from Wuppertal. 

He wished none of those present ill, 
bur if one of the journalists ever had 
heart (rouble he felt sure he would be 
asked to arrange for a bed in what he 
called the Mecca of medicine. 

The assembled editors were suitably 
impressed. The Federal Audit Office in 
Frankfurt is also impressed, but unfa¬ 
vourably, and has been for years, by the 
barefaced insolence and slubbomess 
with which the powers that be in Dtls- 
seldorf and former Bonn Cabinet Minis¬ 
ters have ignored increasingly urgent 
warnings. 

Audit officers have found “gross er¬ 
rors, omissions and breaches of the rules 
in planning, implementing and mana¬ 
ging” the project to have been largely to 
blame for the soaring cost of the clinic. 

They repeatedly advised the Bonn go¬ 
vernment to stop all payments toward 
the cost of the hospital in view of the 
mismanagement for which North Rhine- 
Weslphalia was to blame. 

Bonn ought even, they argued, to sue 
DGsseldorf for reimbursement of funds 
already paid and misused. But while 

'V: • *:*■*.■ -yg/i *.v • •• ■ •; ... .•> ^ 
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Helmut Schmidt was Chancellor these 
proposals were shelved and never made 
public. 

Only SPD Finance Minister Hans 
MatthOfer felt obliged in 1980 to meet 
his legal and constitutional obligations. 
He considered taking North Rhine- 
West phalia to court for a breach of Arti¬ 
cle 104 a of Basic Law. ' 

This provision of the 1949 Bonn cons¬ 
titution would have allowed the go¬ 
vernment to take Dusseldorf to task for 
a gross breach of its duty to the Federal 
government to conduct administration 
in an orderly manner. • 

But this fact only came to light when 
Bonn Education Minister Dorothee 
Wilms, CDU, who is responsible in 
Bonn for the joint project, sounded the 
alarm. . 

In MatthOfer’s day her predecessor, 
JQrgen Schmude, succeeded in averting 
a catastrophe. Social Democrat Schmu¬ 
de probably liaised with Herr Rau and 
the North Rhine-Westphalian Finance 


Minister, Diether Posser, with whom he 
used to practise law in Essen. 

"On legal and factual grounds,” he 
ruled, no further action was to be taken 
in the matter. It involved liabilities total¬ 
ling an estimated several hundred mil¬ 
lion marks. 

These moves, probably coordinated in 
the Chancellor’s Office, have now come 
to light because the CDU-led govern¬ 
ment in Bonn is no longer eye-to-eyc 
with the SPD government in DUsscldorf. 

Besides, the Federal Audit Office has 
continued to criticise the Aachen pro¬ 
ject. 

It first warned against approving fur¬ 
ther additional costs in 1978 when the 
governments in Bonn and DOsscldorr 
announced they would be sharing the 
cost. 

That was at a stage when the original 
estimate had almost doubled from 
DM57lm to DM9l7m, und the costs 
continued to spiral. 

In March 1982 the university cons¬ 
truction planning committee, consisting 
of Federal and state Higher Education 
and Finance Ministers, agreed to ap¬ 
prove costs of up to DM 1,678m. 

The hospital covers a surface of 257 
by 134 metres, equivalent in area to five 
football pitches, and with 1,500 beds 
was to be the largest in Europe. 

The Federal Audit Office was told 
that the responsible authorities had 
checked and approved every item of ex¬ 
penditure. 

That was a reference to the Science 
Council, but its role in the affair was 
merely to approve and recommend the 
figures previously decided on by Herr 
Schmude, Herr MatthOfer, Herr Posser 
and the then North Rhine-Westphalian 
Education Minister, Hans Schwier. 

Or so the Federal Audit Office feels. 
The cost of the clinic has since skyrock¬ 
eted still further, and experts say it will 
never be more than half-full. 

If it were to operate on a break-even 
basis, a day’s stay in the hospital would 
have to be charged at a rate of DM 1,500. 

The latest estimate is that the main 
building contractors will charge at least 
DM2.2bn for the project, including 
commission at 1.5 per cent. 

This commission is yet another scan¬ 
dalous aspect of the terms negotiated 
with the state government in Dtlsseldorf, 
which failed to lay down a cost celling. ' 

The Opposition in North Rhine- 
Westphalla seemed to have abandoned 


S tudents at a university in south 
Germany are taking part in a plan- 
tuiggame as pnrt of (heir studies in an 
((fort to unearth practical problems of 
local government. 

The students are at a .specialised uni- 
icnity in Ravensburg-Weingurten, in 
jiden-Wflrttemberg. 

Stefan, Leo and the others in the 
poup are students. Students rarely wor- 
r/ themselves about the public image of 
iPhuim: t'oiy-Prtjj.Ssmfc: inofficial organisation, but the position 
islhai they are now themselves officials, 
hope on the entire issue. ForittheM iileast for three days, and they identify 
Office's report came as a godsend, themselves with their roles completely. 

CDU stale assembly leader Bernik Since the beginning of this semester a 
Worms raised the issue in pariianc “planning game” has been included in 
and will probably soon insist on icon ibecourse of lectures at the university in 
mission of inquiry to carry onwhtttii flit sociology faculty, 
predecessor left off. The exercise hardly got under way 

The first cnintnission set up to tori and officials were under constant fire, 
into the clinic ended its work incoiut Four girl students wrote for a “local 
sively when the last stale asstoft sewspaper", with editorial offices at the 
reached tnc end of its term in 1980. other end of the corridor, and they were 
11 had reached a majority decision not sparing in their criticisms of local 
mistakes and blunders having beei pivemment. 

made, but failed to agree on who war Under the headline “The Youth Of- 
blnme for them. Gee shows its cold bureaucratic heart. 

By a minority vote the CDU memte fort something else be done? Mother 
of tiic commission found Herr Rbus fetns her children”, the newspaper rc- 
Higher Education Minister and Iona ported that “Silkc Brepohl, 40, left her 
Finance Minister Friedrich Hnlsieubq children JQrgcn aged 14 and Carmen Ift 
to have been to blame. 0115 September and moved into the 

Herr Rau was certainly directly b 

sponsible lor the hospital us Ministri At the children told us their mother 


with a man with whom she has now 
gone to live.” 

Clumsily pul, perhaps, although a fair 
statement of the facts the newspaper 
went on to report: “As usual young 
people are happy when parents can no 
longer exercise uuthority over them.” 

There were parties and noise and 
things were difficult for Frau Redselig, 
aged 68. No housework was done. 

The result, according lo the “local 
paper” was that the Youth Office threat¬ 
ened to put the young people in a home. 


charge of academic und scientific d 
fairs. 

Hut the vole hud no political cons 
qudices. The probe by a new com® 
sion could well unearth more to 
especially us the main building contra 
tors, the trade union-owned Neue He 
mut group, are no longer taboo. 

Lust time round Albert Victor of 
Mciniut was treated with u rodofsilh 
the state assembly. This time the® 
tractors are likely to have a rouglitff* 
sage. 

Herr Rau has commissioned aspt* 
appraisal from an Essen experti»» 
concludes that in the early yeaflofc 
project there was almost total neg^ 
planning and permission procedures 
In spite of extra inputs of cadi* 
contractors failed lo deliver the 
the state as paymaster might exp** 
receive. 

Opportunities of completing^ 
ject ahead of lime had been nOF* 
The appraisal recommends stopp ,n * 
tain payments to Neuc Heimal. ( 
North Rhine-Westphalia caitotf* 
ford to lay the blame on Neuc H* . 
The group is in financial difficu' 1 ^ 
is, and its main creditor « r , 
deutsche Landesbank, which i* * 
owned by North Rhine-Westpha lli ^ 
So the Mecca of medicine cojfl 
be a millstone round Rau’s neck i 
forthcoming election campaign- ^ 
If the Federal government JJj* 
mand repayment of several hund 
lion marks by Dilsseldorf and cajr 
Herr Rau to have been guilty 01 
gence he will be in trouble. . 

He would be liable to charge*^ 
Article 63 of the state constiiuH 0 * ^ 
they could hardly come at a 
convenient lime. Small wonder 
Johannes” is I ivid 1 0n 

Helmut 

(Rhclnhcher Meckur-ChnU^^ 


kubeen friendly lor a number of years 


mmmm 

which was, in the paper’s view, a fine 
example of a lack of understanding and 
sticking rigidly to the rules. 

The “student officials” were not in¬ 
censed. Stefun with a stubbly beard, Leo 
in flap trousers, Tina in a jumper she 
hud knitted herself and Hermann in a 
polo-neck jumper set to and wrote a let¬ 
ter to the editor in the best officialese, 
cool in the best official manner. 

In the middle of all this the door 
opened. Professor Walz (he is indeed a 
professor) has brought the post. Frau 
Hrepnhl confirms the newspaper report 
and Frau Redselig complained to the 
Youth Office directly. 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 
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supplied the data arranged in sec-ai-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for. planning journeys 
lo distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country’s natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

71,6 Ruide* are handy in size and fiexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

North end South America. 172 pp., DM 22.80; 

Asia/Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

Africa, 130 pp.. DM 19.80: 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F* A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden I 


Professor Walz later explained that 
any number of details had to pass 
through the hands of the exercise lead¬ 
ership, all the contacts between the va¬ 
rious groups — the youth club, teachers 
and instructors, neighbours and relatives 
and the youth public assistance commit¬ 
tee. 

Only the press could be informed and 
usually proposals would be made and 
generally approved. “If informal con¬ 
tacts were possible,” Professor Walz 
said justifying the formal measures of 
the exercise, “the matter could have 
been resolved more swiftly and with 
more care for human feelings so that 
thw whole weight of officialdom would 
not have been necessary.” 

Sigrid Russig-Kallfass, pedagogics 
professor, gave the reasons for having 
an exercise leadership and the bureau¬ 
cratic structure of the exercise. 

“It was an exercise in strategy so the 
structure that could be analysed after¬ 
wards was of considerable importance.” 

The course of decisions, the group 
strategy had to be intelligible, at least for 
the leadership, particularly in the final 
post mortem phase when the various 
way matters were handled and the 
judgments made by the participants 
could be examined and cvulunted. 

The origins of the exercise were clear 
— coming from the military sand table 
idea it was possible realistically to simu¬ 
late the principal and the course of deci¬ 
sions in managerial training. 


For a number of years youth and 
aduh education has used (his method in 
city and social planning. Only recently 
has this instruction method been used in 
the training of social workers and those 
studying pedagogics. Previously training 
was mainly theoretical and the practical 
side was only dealt with briefly. 

Sigrid Russig-Kallfuss said criticising 
training that did not have enough to do 
with the practical side, “That is a pro¬ 
blem for pedagogic experts, who can 
analyse everything and reflect on every¬ 
thing but they don't know what they 
should do.” 

“Strategic thinking” is to be taught at 
several specialist universities in Baden- 
Wtlrttemberg. Mock-up exercises in so¬ 
cial planning are now regularly being 
mounted in Esslingen and Freiburg. In 
Weingarten every student Is taking part 
in such an exercise twice, with some¬ 
thing like 50 taking part at any one time. 

And what do the students think of 
this? “Good fun,” said Brigitte. “A good 
was to learn,” said Harald. “Nonsense," 
said Conny from the press department. 
"Stress instead of studying.” 

She was not quite happy with the part 
she had to play. ”We had to ensure that 
our newspaper really stirred things up 
and hardly had we got an article ready 
than it was overtaken by events." 

Realistic? There was scepticism about 
this. "It was all too par,” one of the stu¬ 
dents said. In the end the mother comes 
back and gets a larger flat. “In real life 
one has to do a lot more to get things 
moving." 

But at least the exercise left one over¬ 
riding impression on the students. "You 
won’t believe this," said one of the girl 
participants on (he second morning, 
”hul I dreamt about it last night.” 

Mims-U lrich Grimm 
(StutlgUTter Zeiiung, 20 March IV84) 


Volkswagen Foundation hands out 
more cash study grants 


T he Volkswagen Foundation is to ex¬ 
tend its grants programme. 
Biologists, chemists, doctors, social 
scientists and those involved in Ameri¬ 
can studies will benefit. 

A grant is lo be made to young Ger¬ 
man scientists interesting in investiga¬ 
ting the biological causes of forest da¬ 
mage. Successful specialists in arboreal 
pathology will be given the opportunity 
lo study at a domestic university or in 
Canada or Australia. 

The grant to qualified chemists is 
aimed at allowing researchers greater 
mobility. The grant lays down that they 
will be obliged to prepare a dissertation 
at some other university in the Federal 
Republic other than the one they are at¬ 
tending. 

Another programme is to be offered 
to young technicians who have already 
worked as doctors assistants to pursue 
experimental and theoretical studies in 
Britain or the United States. 

In order to help those studying Ame¬ 
rican life and culture five grants will be 
offered annually, each for a period of 
three years, under the auspices of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
so that the applicants can improve their 
qualifications. 

The Foundations is to offer grants to 
young social scientists to study further 
at the Institute Tor Advanced Study at 
Princeton. 

Details of the new spending pro¬ 
gramme was announced after a meeting 


uncr^aiigemcme 
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of Foundation trustees. Thirty seven of 
eighty odd proposals for research pro¬ 
jects were accepted: the cost will be 
DM16.3 million. 

, The secretary-General’s permanent 
representative and head of the Founda¬ 
tion’s central administrative body, Wer¬ 
ner Seifert, pointed out that in 1983 
more than DM119 million was made 
available to promo re science and tech¬ 
nology research and. teaching. 

He said that the Foundation would do 
everything possible to provide a similar 
sum to promote research this year, "and 
perhaps a little more" if there were other 
research projects (hit were worth assis- 
(ing. 

Apart from the emphasis on North 
American studies the governing body of 
the Foundation decided to give greater 
emphasis to the teaching and training in 
engineering. Support for studies in 
archaeometry and South-East Asian af¬ 
fairs would only be continued until 
1983. 

Support for studies, involving the 
Third World will be extended to include 
science and research. 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeiiung 
ror Deutschland, 21 March 1984) 
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Hepatitus to liver cancer, a 
mother-to-child cycle 


DIE# WELT 


L iver cancer is the most common 
form of cancer in the Third World. 
It is being fought in parts or Asia and 
central Africa with an extensive pro¬ 
gramme of vaccination. 

Although scientific evidence is not yet 
fully complete, it can be assumed that 
about SO per cent of liver cancers can be 
traced bnck to hepatitus B virus infect¬ 
ion. 

Delegates to an international sympo- 
sum in San Francisco heard Taiwanese 
authorities describe the pattern of the fa¬ 
tal hepatitus. A large part of the popula¬ 
tion there are carriers. Thai is, they have 
the virus, but show no symptoms of the 
disease. . 

At childbirth, the mother passes the vi¬ 
rus on to the baby. I; is estimated that in 
many countries in the Far East, every se¬ 
cond baby inherits the virus. 

Boys are especially at risk. Half the 
men infected as babies die from liver 
ailments, either cirrhosis or cancer. 

Fourteen per cent of the women who 
are carriers die from degeneration of the 


liver. And the virus is passed on to the 
children. 

The aim of the vaccination campaign 
is to break this vicious cycle. Newly 
born children are vaccinated to enable 
them to develop antibodies and thus 
immunity. 

A big problem is cost. It is much too 
high for many countries that are most 
heavily affected. So strenuous efforts are 
being made to develop a cheaper vacci¬ 
ne. 

The present vaccination is obtained 
from 'he blood plasma of the mute car¬ 
riers. This must first be cleaned. Now it 
will become possible to manufacture the 
vaccine through genetic engineering. 

The material responsible for the buil¬ 
ding of the vaccination antigen has al¬ 
ready been isolated, Gen S. The antigen 
begins to be produced after 6en S is in¬ 
troduced to the hepatitus bacteria. 

The first of these vaccines has been 
produced using normal bakers yeast as a 
sort of metabolism factory. 

Professor Friedrich Deinhardt, of the 
Max von Pettenkofer institute, in Mu¬ 
nich, told the symposium that initial 
tests show that very low doses will be 
enough for reliable protection. 

He estimates that enough vaccine will 


Better view of 
the body’s 
bits and pieces 

N ormal X-ray pictures are not always 
absolutely clear. Often a contrast 
medium, usually an iodine compound, is 
used to improve the definition. 

A new computer tomography techni¬ 
que, nuclear magnetic resonance ima¬ 
ging, faces similar problems. It is a sys¬ 
tem which is being tested in various 
German hospitals. 

At the end of last year, the Free Berlin 
University Clinic became the first uni¬ 
versity in Germany to use nuclear mag-' 
netic resonance imaging with a super-' 
conductive magnet' 

Now it is, in conjunction with the 
Sobering company, experimenting with 
improving definition. 

Nuclear resonance in many cases 
produces better pictures or sections of 
the body from 'any plane required. It 
uses the magnetic properties of the'nu¬ 
cleus of the hydrogen atom, the proton. 

, When they are in a strong magnetic 
field, the protons, arrange themselves 
like small compass, needles. They are 
then pushed out of their, position 
thi;ough the beaming of high-frequency 
impulses. 

They return to their original positions 
at speeds which vary depending on the 
chemical and physical nature of their 
environment, in (his case the human 
body. This time elapsed is measured in 
t^rms of grey totie ori Uie picture. The 
tpne variations in able the various com¬ 
ponents to be seen. 1 ‘ 

The researchers want to influence the 
contrast. A suitable means are parama¬ 
gnetic atoms/which can influence the: 
magnetic behaviour of the protons; and 
therefore the timp,of adjustment, or 
taxation lime", ■.* I.'j.j', 




re- 


Schering opted for gadolinium, an 
element from a group of oxides of rare 
earth elements with particularly strong 
paramagnetic properties. 

In the form of stable complex forma¬ 
tion with DTPA (dietliylen-lriainino- 
pentn-ascetic acid), gadolinium is ben¬ 
ign. 

In experiments with nnimnls, gadoli- 
nium-DTPA produced more easily re¬ 
cognisable pictures of tumours and in¬ 
flammation spots. 

Volunteers were next used. Healthy 
human guinea pigs were tesled under 

M ,!!?■, i v. 

the supervision of Professor R. Felix at 
Charlottenburg hospital, Berlin. 

There were no adverse effects on the 
volunteers. There- were no allergic reac¬ 
tions and no problems were observed 
with their blood chemistry. 

Patients are now being tested. Certain 
brain tumours which normally appear as 
dark areas in tomography pictures be¬ 
cause of their weak signals have given 
much clearer signals with the new con¬ 
trast medium. 

The new medium reaches areas of af¬ 
fected tissue that blood cannot 1 Teach 
and changes the magnetic behaviour of 
the tissue. • 

These first clinical experiments have 
encouraged hope that this process will 
produce results similar to those of iodi¬ 
ne compounds with conventional X- 
rays. 

! Gadolinium-DTPA also makes it 
easier to cheok how organs are funct¬ 
ioning. Until now,: it has not been possi- 
b e, for example to see if the kidneys are 
eliminating waste properly, but usirig a 
small amount of the new medium makes 
thirf possible. - 

•The substance seems to be ful of nos* 
sibihties for doctors. 

' ’ (Frankfurter Allgemeini ZeiLUng 

" -i. . 1 (Or Deutschland, 21 Mqrch 1984 ), 


be available for widespread use within 
two years. 

An American researcher, Bernard 
Moss, of Bethesda, Maryland, caused 
something of a sensation when he revea¬ 
led a new way of making vaccinations. 

He used the smallpox vaccination. 
Genes of the smallpox virus was intro¬ 
duced to genes of hepatitus and the re¬ 
sulting virus injected into mice. The 
mice developed antobodics against lie- 
patitus B. 

Tests with champanzees indicated that 
this method whs succeeding, said Moss, 
but it would be some years before it was 
clinically ready. 

Moss also maintains that the control¬ 
led smallpox virus can also be used 
against other infectious illnesses such as 
herpes and possibly also influenza. 

There was a strong reaction to his ob¬ 
servations. He set off a lot of intense 
discussion and caused a lot of scepti¬ 
cism. Few delegates accepted what he 
said as feasible. 

However, Moss reacted calmly. He 
said the smallpox virus was a known 
quantity and therefore it was known 
what complications might arise from it. 

In addition, the virus was easy to 
breed and freeze dry. It was therefore 
ideal for use in the Third World. The 
World Health Organisation had encou¬ 
raged him to keep going. 

The Chinese are also working on a 
hepatitus vaccination (hat can be produ¬ 
ced cheaply for their own extensive 
needs. 

How is it that liver cancer develops 30 
or 40 years after hepatitus B infection? 
Researchers are trying to find out. They 
are using new genetic’ engineering me¬ 
thods to try and find a connection hel- 
ween the cancer cells and the genetic se¬ 
quence of the hepatitus B virus. So far, 
no clinical connection has been establi¬ 
shed. 

Professor Peter Huns Hofsclineider, 
of the Max Planck Institute for bioche¬ 
mistry in Munich, reported a strange ob¬ 
servation involving the hepatitus gene in 
the liver cells. 

He suspected (hut the virus establi¬ 
shed itself not in a part of the mi clous of 
the liver cell, but that it actually wande¬ 
red to some extent until it found a criti¬ 
cal point. There it began its degenerating 
process. 

That didn’t necessarily mean that can¬ 
cer would follow. The body's immune 
system normally was in a position to 
destroy the affected cells. 

Hofschneider: "It is conceivable that 
it takes 30 years or more before a critical 
point is reached and before the resulting 
micro tumour eludes the control of the 

immune system.” . , 

Jochen AumiJ/er 

(Die Well, 17 March 1984) 


Sports training 
brings relief 
for asthmatics 
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Sociologists say they’re not a 
generation of drop-outs 


S ports training cun considerably^ 
asthmatics, tests in Britain £ 
shown. Research in Hamburg have m 
duccd similar conclusions. 

Alan Pttscoc, who won an 
silver medal for Britain in the 400metia 
hurdle relay event in Munich 1972,isc[ 
asthmatic. 

He was two years old when do 
discovered the fact. As a child he** 
weak and often ridiculed; 

At the age of 14 he began tracks 
field training and noticed not onlyAr 
his physical capabilities improved,k 
also that his confidence and sense* 
wellbeing increased. 

Researchers at the British spoilsuc 
versity at Lough ho rough have reveals 
that the incidence of asthma raises 
drastically among highly trained athi 
tcs. 

In 1978. Puscoc gave lip compniiin 
sport — and the training (hut goesri: 
it. The asthma has returned and hep 
frequent attacks. 

In many puns of Britain, system 
(ruining under physiotherapists is k 
given to asthmulic children. 

Huinhurg University’s children* 
has carried out similar training don^ 
school holidays. Hndo Niggemann.it 
is in charge of the programme,sapi| 
results so far are highly promising 
I lie incidence of asthma variesio 
industrialised nations- bison, ilie Britt| 
drug company, estimates that about 
per cent of adults and up to 14 per«r| 
nf children in Britain suffer from it- 
Research into the origins of ask 
have not progressed far. It isoficntf 
neeicd with allergic reactions,tot® 
pie against pollen, medicines andds4 
The allergens have an effect wu. 
cells in the lungs and ullows th»- 
"degrunulute". The cells spring 
and release the hormone histamine Ik 
famine causes certain muscles, [W 
lurly in the bronchia, to contract- ^ 
age of breath is one symptom 
Mental problems or infection can 
lie at the root of asthma- At the 
it cannot he cured. But regularph) 21 


training can certainly help- . 

Phillip 
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F rankfurt sociologists say there is no 
iruth in cliches (hat young people 
art “no future" rebels and social drop- 
ulllS. 

They have carried out a survey of 
that young people think and how they 
fsl about life in 1984 and prospects in 
the 1990s. 

Their report, Leben ’#4, contradicts 
widely held views that today's young¬ 
sters are teased out, resigned and hold 1 
Eule hope for the future. 

Boys and girls aged 16 to 18. the lost 
feneration of the computer age, are 
Mongly reputed to be dropouts in an 
hi of which unemployment is the hall¬ 
mark. 

In reality they are not much less op¬ 
timistic and future-orientated than their 
parents' generation. 

Sociologists Klaus Alicrbcck and 
Wendy J. Hoag supervised the survey, 
stick was carried out last year by Infra- 
Bit, the market research organisation. 

It was funded by a DM700,000 grant 
tarn the Volkswagen Foundation. 

In 199 cities, towns and villages 2,066 
bays and girls aged 16 to 18 were asked 
ibonl how they Jive now and what they 
nptet of the future. 

Comparison was made with u similar 
Mwyin 1962. It is strikingly apparent 
list in spite of youth unemployment 
withe uncertainty caused by technical 
**** prospects, today’s teenagers have 
pater confidence in the future Ilian 
Pagers 22 years ago. 

- Only 24 per cent of boys and 18.4 per 
of girls in the early 1960s felt a 
by ahead compared with 41.2 per 
of hoys and 29.8 per cent of girls 

DOW. 


Wrong assumption 


A further 26 per cent of boys and 30.2 
JW cent of girls feel the situation will 
ai™ 18 * n toe foreseeable future, 
nly 32.8 per cent of young men and 
I Ptr cent of young women look a 
JPoomyview. 


personal attitude toward work 
" “ten as hard hit by automation 
the meaninglessness of job routines 
individual) as is widely assumed. 


minty («-"• ——“'I ua la widely 

(Koiner Siddi-Anzeiger. 16 M* 1 ** 1 '^ sociologists. 

; percentage of young people who 
tr , Wor ; a * a prerequisite of a happy 
to.**..* * nc d from 42 per cent 
to 38 per cent in 1983. 


m 


IjcvnL? 8 young people today en- 

o? r JQ ^ S ’ In 1962 the figure was 
Iftnt 0percen| : to 1983 •( was 82.4 per 

fefa?n° V L r (57.8 per cent) are sat* 
Its, n t * le ' r J°b training. The list- 
tooitivn°c Pe bri 8 adc at work account 
Nrflv 5 ^ cem * or an tosignificant 

between generations seems 
based on misunderstand- 
ftLtfh . and Hoag have found 

^afining een 8enerali °ns to be stead- 

jCW* bavc ,il tle to do with 
Hkis/tl, ma,n Iy just parents and tea- 
IjftW, ■ ,. c k contact leads to mis- 

r "‘ 

ld *rudnrf 8en0Fa, ' ons sl ' l} mana 8 C lo 
tech other fairly well where 


contacts are still maintained, at home 
lor instance. 

Most young people claim to get on 
well with their parents, although the 
sense of inner harmony within the fami¬ 
ly is not what it was. 

In 1962 many more boys and girls felt 
that they and their parents loved each 
other and meant everything to each 
other. The figures were 44.2 per cent for 
mothers and 24.4 per cent for fathers. 


Daughters' disputes 


By last year the figures had slumped 
to 15.3 and 6.2 per cent respectively. Re¬ 
lations between fathers and daughters 
have become much more strained. 

In 1962 18.8 per cent of girls had oc¬ 
casional disputes with their fathers. 
Now one in three do. 

A cause (or possibly an effect) of the 
rill caused by lack of contact between 
the generations is the trend among 
young people to be guided by their own 
generation. 

The proportion of youngsters who be¬ 


long to a group of 
one kind or another 
has increased 
from 16 per cent in 
1962 lo 57 per cent 
today. The desire to 
get married has de¬ 
clined slightly: from 
79.2 to 69.2 per 
cent among boys 
ond from 91.3 to 
76.6 per cent among 
girls. Yet the per¬ 
centage who want to 
have children has 
remained almost 
constant. A major 
difference between 
then and now is how young people feel 
about living together without (or as a 
test for) getting married. 

In 1962 the idea was still taboo. Now 
84 per cent of boys and 80 per cent of 
girls intend to live together with a part¬ 
ner before deciding whether or not to 
wed. 

Boys and girls are equally in favour of 
inuried women carrying on working. 
Nearly all expect them to. 

Views on politics are largely in favour 



Optimism at work 

(Photo: Poss) 

of the present system in its basic values. 
Seventy-four per cent of boys plan to 
serve as conscripts in the armed forces. 

Yet just over 50 per cent are opposed 
to Nolo missile deployment. 

Party-political preferences voiced in¬ 
clude 36.5 per cem for the Christian 
Democrats (as against 45.3 per cent in 
1962) and 33.2 per cent for the Social 
Democrats (as against 25 per cent). 

H. Kanncnberg 
(Die Well, 17 March 1984) 


A rc young people today a television 
generation? There is much to sug¬ 
gest not. 

Deutsche Shell runs ail arts competi¬ 
tion for people aged 12 to 24. 

Fifteen thousand entries in the lutest 
competition showed clearly that many 
young people arc keen on literature und 
art. 

The range of entries extended from 
committed letters and sensitive poems, 
from school essays and diaries to fantas¬ 
tic fairy talcs, and from amutcur paint¬ 
ings und cartoons to videotapes. 

The competition was supervised by 
Professor JOrgen Zinneeker of Marburg 
University. He sees (he wide range of 
entries as typical of young people's out¬ 
look on life, of a philosophy based on 
humanistic ideulism. 

Many comments testily to an aversion 
to materialism and the vicissitudes of 
everyday life, including the shortage of 
apprenticeships and work of any kind. 


Politicians pictured as the 
villains of the piece 


But in comparison with peace and the 
environment these are issues that play 
only a minor role, he says. 

Young people’s view of society is, un¬ 
like that nf the student unrest generation 
of the late 1960s, generally critical of ci¬ 
vilisation. 

They particularly object to an egoistic 
society using performance as a yard¬ 
stick, to the world of "mask-wearers,” to 
the cold logic of the mind and to loneli¬ 
ness and death. 

Portrayals of the future as seen by 
many young people are said to be go¬ 
verned by a gloomy view that the end of 
the world is nigh. 




□moo. 



German youth as seen by German youth 


(Photo: Deutsche Shell) 


Yet there is a certain ambivalence in 
that (his feeling contradicts the sense 
most youngsters have of being personal¬ 
ly in a good inood and disposed to be 
active rather titan resigned. 

Young people’s plnn for life are ex¬ 
tremely conventional, especially the very 
young, with the emphasis on a home, 
children und marriage. 

A surprising number are said to seek 
something firm to hold on to in the form 
of a secure private life. 

This hope placed in private life and 
expectation of personal happiness must 
not be equated with a lack of interest in 
politics. 

The enemy and scapegoat, say the 
young, is not businessmen or their 
parents. It is the politicians. 

Peace and the environment are topics 
on which a very private view is taken. U 
is not one that corresponds to conven¬ 
tional cliches. 

Many young people equate power, 
hatred and profit as harbingers of death. 
The concept they mostly set against 
them is love. 

Professor Zinneeker says this shows a 
pragmatic alienation of young people 
from politicians. Most youngsters feel 
they are the custodians of imagination. 

The findings of the competition form 
part of the tenth youth report commis¬ 
sioned by Deutsche Shell and due for 
publication next spring. 

It will be part of International Youth 
Year. There are plans to arrange a tour¬ 
ing exhibition of 150 entries to the Shell 
competition that were shown in Bremen 
at the end of March. 

: (Frankfurter AllgemcjneZcilung 
far Deutschland, 23 March 1984) 












